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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C.2. 


Assets exceed £30,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
Lronet N. pe Roruscuitp, O.B.E., Chairman 

CHarLes Epwarp Barnett R. M. Hottann-Martin, C.B 
- Tue Viscount Bearstep, M.C Davin LANDALE 

FREDERICK CAVENDISH BENTINCK. COLONEL. Witrorp N. Lioyi 

ALFRED Fowrtt Buxton. eS 0. wae 
Eat Srr CuristorpHerR TT. Nerpiia 
Joun ¢ ee ’ G. W. B. PortMan 
Major Geratp M. A. Extis Tue Eart or Rosrsery. DS.O.. MC. 
FREDERICK CRrAUFURD GOODENOUGH Wittram Hearp SHELFORD 
THE Marouts oF Hartinctron, M.P. \rtHur James Stewart Topp 
C. Surrrerr Hivron HenrRY ALEXANDER TROTTER 
Epwarp Ratene Dovro Hoar RicHarD Durant TRrorrer 


INSURANCES OF EVERY KIND 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Special Estate Duty Policies. 
Children’s Deferred Assurances with Educational Option. 


Assurances with Disability Benefits (including Income Benefit). 
Staff Assurance and Pension Schemes. 








MOTOR INSURANCE. 


The Company’s Comprehensive Pclicies comprise all the latest developments in 
this class of Insurance, including unlimited Third Party Indemnity. 





For full information apply to the Head Office or to any of the Offices or Agents of the Company. 
A. LEVINE, General Manager. ¢ 
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“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 


to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death withm 20 years 


as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the i 


of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 


payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured 
be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 


20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advi 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue 


the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 


will be paid If the Assured survives the 20 years 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at de 


Write for particulars, slating age, lo the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walt r Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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NAVY MIXTURE or 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation of a 
pipe of good tobacco new 
hopes are born and life’s little 
problems are viewed in their true 


perspective. 


It 


PER OUNCE 





N.C.T.2 
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$6 ATHER, I don’t quite like the smell of this egg.” «pM... 

right, sonnie.”” The boy, always obedient, Placing the me 

Utinos 


faith in his father, got half-way through it, when -he 


blurted out: ‘‘ Must I eat the beak and all father ? Dainty, 





Wherein lies the appreciation—well here it is. A very ¢ 
minority of those who glance at or scan my curiously conving 
copy—look upon me as a bad egg, my effusions being moe 
able—distrustful, repugnant, offensive. They fain would throw me 
over-ripe specimens at me—simply beceuse I protect a large major 
of the classes and a few of the masses from those who regard it 
perfectly honest—and 1 admit it is so—but it is not commendable, 
take advantage ef the vendors’ ignorance of values. | admit . 
right for a West-End dealer to offer £10 for a little panel of ra, 
for which L obtained over £600 for the Vendor. Is it right fee ce 
of auctioncers to offer to biy for cash a Writing table for 1p 
when | sold it for 80 times as much’? It was only on October 2th the 
1 called on a Lady who told me that the Jewellery which ] sold f 
her for £320 a South-Coast firm had offered only £120. 1 ihe | 
right but is it commendable for a dealer or auctioneer in Deane 
offer £5 to a poor widow if she would withdraw a Worcester boy 
from the auction sale? J arrived the same day. and took jt ay; 
and sold it for £93 for her. A Nottingham firm offered, and peers 
actually bought, a Silver Tankard at) £25. When I heard of it er 
saw the tankard the deal was undone and I sold it for £480 foy th 
Vendor. Some readers may wonder why my Npectatos advertisement 
are so vague. But if you will only buy the 7imes any Tuesday. ; 
Morning Post or Daily Telegraph any Saturday you will find abo 
a column all about my activities, ete., and read of the Bougnes 
showered on me by the fixed income classes and the widow with her wit 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.|, 
(Top of DOVER STREET.) ‘Phone: Gert. 59ft 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—Tur Most Hon. 14 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., ADs 
Medical Superintendent: Danxisi. VV. Raswaur, MLA. M.D 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park a 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipier 


mental disordeys or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of meat 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, ar 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriologic 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurse 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 
WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a_ separate 

entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped witha 


the apparatus for*the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervo 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by variou 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersio 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombier 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, 

-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a_ Department 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratorit 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch este 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Mil 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the fam 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy 1s 


feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility i 


occupying theinselves in farming, gardening and fruit growi 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situate 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery! 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile ol 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a 
seaside change or for-longer periods. The Hospital has its own prival 
bathine house on the seashore There is trout fishing in the park 





sho 


At all the branches of the Hospital there arg cricket grounds, [00 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court 
the 

croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and _ gent 


men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 


such as carpentry, etc. 
ae 





For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superitende 
(Telephone : No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London 
appointment. 
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NOW THE 
COUNTRY IS SAFE, 
WHAT ABOUT 
YOUR FAMILY? 


if you have no estate to leave them, | 
what is their prospect if the bread- | 


winner is taken from them by ill 
fortune ? 


YOU CAN ENSURE AN 
IMMEDIATE INCOME FOR 





THEM OF 


£150 PER ANNUM 


up to 20 years from the meni “| 
of the Policy, plus a substantial Cash || 
payment at Death, and a further large | | 
sum on completion of the income! 
payments, should you die unexpectedly | | 


within the next 20 years. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO SAFEGUARD | 
YOUR FAMILY SEND US YOUR ENQUIRY | 
ON THIS COUPON. 





Messrs5s§ HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Brokers, | 
169 Chandes House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. | 
Please send me—without obligation—particulars of a Family 
Assurance Policy. 


Bac BS eves Siac oles OUR Re ae hier’ Pas Slee kas 


Re ee eT Te Oe ee eR NE REP OR AT eer e. Ron meee 
(Mrc., Mrs., or Miss) 


31/10/31, 

















DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART?P 


1,160 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 
some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES &/ 
“ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


~ 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 

unute, 

a1 10s, Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 

one hour, 

D ai mee : 4 

Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 











| Be Chancery Lane, Holborn. WC. 











TOPCOATS 


AVE 
how 

coats fit? 
wearer that 


YOU NOTICED 
well some 
Giving the 
unmistak- 


able stamp of being 
well dressed? 
Why not buy = your 


coat from Tailors who 
specialize in overcoats 
which are absolutely 
suited to your figure, 
and correct for any 
occasion ? 
The “Studington” 
models are the finest 
produced. 
There are shapes 
/ iashioned forall figures, 
and in each style the 
cloths are chosen for 
their suitability for that 
particular model. 





Ready for Service 
1 “ATC 
65 GNS. |} 

' 


to Order 


STUDD & MILLINGTON 


51, Conduit Street, Bond Street. W. 





Lone a 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





ancie 


ties —, 


tore than 8,000 ¢ hildre n tu Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 


‘No Destitute Child Ever Refused Admission ” 
is the Charter of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and that 
is the reason why their family always numbers 
more than 8,000—the largest family in the world. 
On an average 5 come in daily. 110,500 children 
have already been admitied. 


But such a work is constantly in need of funds if 
the Charter is to be maintained. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
10/- WILL FEED ONE CHILD FOR TEN DAYS. 


1es Food Fund,” 


Barnardo House, | 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Ho 
and cross s Homes 2 


pte es E. | 


ed, addressed to Dr. Barnardo 
Stepney Causeway, 
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ethe ONLY patriotic 


way to travel 


abroad 2. 


GUN - CRUISING in a British 
Liner is the only way in which 
you can travel abroad without 
benefit to foreign Ships, Rail- 
ways or Hotels. All your 
expenses are paid in England 
—to a British Company. The 
“Arandora Star” is all-British— 
and admittedly the most perfect 
cruising Liner in the world. 
Accommodation, Entertainment, 
Cuisine and Service are perfect. 





SPEND YOUR MONEY IN ENGLAND 
WHILST CRUISING ABROAD ON THE 


ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD'S 


XMAS MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
December 18th, for 19 days. From 38 Gns. 
To Spain, Italy(Vesuvius & Pompeii), France, 
Balearic Islands, Morocco and Portugal. 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, ETC. 
March 18th, 39 days. From 50 Guineas. 
To Gibraltar Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, 
Esypt, Palestine, Malta, Algeria. 


FINEST CRUISING LINER 


ALSO 46 DAYS CRUISE TO 
WEST INDIES AND MIAMI 
(for Palm Beach, America’s great 
Winter Playground) January 23rd, 1932. 
A Glorious Sunshine Holiday away from 
the Cold, Fogs and grey days of England. 


Immediate application is advisable. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON,-S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER STREET, and Tourist Agents. 
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FABRICS 


CURTAINS 
and 


LOOSE COVERS 
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VISIT 


STORY'S 


Kensington High St.w. 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate 
Manufacturer. 





HONOUR TO WHOM 


From time to time we have acknowledged oyr 
indebtedness to Mr. Bernard Shaw and to Dean 
Inge, especially to the latter, who, while the War 
was still raging, almost alone, saw what was really 
happening ;_ when our bankers, our economists mee 
our politicians were hopelessly wrong. 

But the astute reader will have seen we have 
borrowed from many others, and we would like to 
thank Professor Maurice Hutton, of University 
College, Toronto, for the “ Greek point of view,” 
which might have been entitled: ‘a comparison of 
We have 
read this book many times since it came out in 


the Christian and Greck points of view.” 


1926, and we can recommend it to any business 
man whose spirits have been somewhat dashed by 
the cares of this world and the deccitfulness of 
riches at this present. 

And more especially are we under an obligation 
to Mr. Austin Hopkinson for his ‘‘ Religeo Militis,” 
a little book that has not had half the success it 
deserves. 

We tried to review it for one of the local papers, 
but could only succeed in making quotations from 
it. Then the Dean of St. Paul’s, in the Evening 
Standard, did it so perfectly that we willingly put 
our pen aside. Had Mr. Hopkinson not packed s0 
much profound thinking into so small a compass, 
had he padded the book out to three times the size, 
we believe he would have had the book of the season. 
Nowadays, when ten is looked on as better than 
nine and nine as better then cight, it is size, 
not sense, that counts. Look at these efforts 
of ours. We have nothing to say, but we keep 
on saying it. And if we have our health for another 
two years, and the ink bottle holds out, we shall be 
quoted as an “ authority.” An authority on what | 
no one will know but most assuredly an authority. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


} 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger | 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 7 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


F the world needed proof of the unity of the people 
of this country in face of the financial crisis it has 
got it in sufliciently dramatic form in the spectacle of 
the leader of a party of 13 holding the chief office 
in the Government by universal consent, with the 
leader of a party of 470 as his lieutenant. ‘ This 
party victory,’ Mr. Baldwin hastened to 
insist on Wednesday night, and he could have made 
ho more wise or reassuring declaration. But no 
one can contend it is no party defeat. North, south, 
east and west, in the industrial cities as much as in the 
agricultural counties, Labour candidates, the intellectuals 
equally with the trade unionists, have been swept away 
by the deluge. The defeat lends itself to no analysis. 
The verdict of the electorate has been comprehensive 
and undiscriminating. As for the Communists and 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s always fantastic New Party, their 
achievements have provided the one element of mirth 
in a rather grim struggle. Willingly or not, they have 
made some contribution to the relief of the financial 








is no 


stringency by forfeiting between them some £6,000 of 
deposits. It has been a little cynically observed that 
anyone could beat a Labour candidate this time, even a 
Liberal, and the Liberals of various shades in the new 
Parliament do in fact number 70, against Labour's 51. 
A new chapter of British Parliamentary history 
opens on Tuesday. 


The Avalanche 

The virtual obliteration of the Labour Party as a Parlia- 
mentary force needs a great deal more explana- 
tion than the Daily Herald’s attribution of it to a 
“storm of abuse and falsehood” or the references 
of the Manchester Guardian (which finally came down 
on the side of Labour) to “the most fraudulent 
election campaign of our times.” There las been the 
average amount of abuse, and as between sections of 
the Labour Party something more than the average 
amount of bitterness. 
ing transfer of political allegiances are sought for, plenty 
that are solid enough come readily to hand. The doubtful 
or stay-at-home voter, who, when he does go to the 
poll almost always turns elections, certainly did go to it 
this time and supported the National Government. 
Distrust of the Labour Party’s election programme, in 
particular its proposed nationalization of the banks, 
probably lost the Party as many votes as National 
Government candidates secured by their own appeal. 
To that was added distrust of the Labour leaders them- 
selves as men who failed to face the emergency when 
in office as men of courage should. That charge was 
arried to quite unfair lengths, but rightly or wrongly 
it told with the elector. Finally there was the conviction, 
fully justified, that the future of the pound was much 
safer with a National than with a Labour Government, 


But if solid reasons for the astonish- 


ae 7 bs * 

Seats and Votes 
But whatever the 
immediately now with the effects. 
is an immense Conservative majority in the House of 
Commons, sent there in part by normally Liberal, and even 
extent by normally Labour, voters. The 
members so returned thus represent an_ inter-party 
pact in their own persons, as well as contributing to 
maintain one in the House. Their numbers are out 
of all relation to the strength of their supporters in the 
country, just as Labour’s are in the opposite direction, 
Contemplation of statistics that while the 
votes cast for the National Parties and Labour respec- 
tively were 14,200,000 and 6,600,000 the seats secured 
were 551 and 51, may promote some chastening retlee- 
tions on the Labour Party’s deliberate rejection of 
Proportional Representation when it was raised in the 
No good can 


causes, we are concerned more 


The first, of course, 


to some 


showing 


Labour-Liberal discussions of last year. 
come of the gross over-representation of one party or 
the gross under-representation of another. ‘The election 
has, in fact, produced the promise of a far less stable 
Government than we should have had if the majority 
had been half what it actually is. 
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Party Alignments 

It will take some time for the dust to clear. The 
National Government is to some extent an unknown 
quantity. Its leaders are familiar enough, for not even 
the most gravely menaced seat fell. The Prime Minister 
and Mr. Thomas, Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Donald 
Maclean, all got safely, and some of them triumphantly, 
home. But on the back benches will be a hundred or 
more of new and untricd men. Whether more of them 
gravitate to the Right or the Left wing of the Con- 
servative Party may make all the difference to the 
Government’s fortunes. Of the constitution of the 
new Cabinet—-for changes there are bound to be— 
nothing is known yet, but it is idle to imagine that Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain are going to be able to 
make common cause on the one hand with Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Sir Herbert Samuel and on the other with 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery and Sir Henry Page Croft. 
The only question is how soon the rifts appear and how 
deep they go. But there ought to be one deciding 
factor. The pull in one direction will be towards inter- 
party co-operation, in the other towards a party policy 
and party ends. Mr. Baldwin is too honest a politician 
to forget on what explicit understanding he and _ his 
colleagues were returned. It cannot be Country First 
at the polls and Party First after that. Liberals and 
National Labour men will presumably form a kind of 
Left wing of the Government coalition and out of that 
some new party alignment may gradually emerge. 

X* * * * 

Some Lost Leaders 

On the personal factors raised by the defeats and 
victories at the polls a good deal might be said. The 
5,000 majority obtained by Sir Herbert Samuel at 
Darwen and the narrower victory of Sir Donald Maclean 
in Cornwall show that a good many Conservatives must 
have cast their votes for a Liberal in accordance with 
the general national understanding. <A defeat of either 
of those Ministers would have created a feeling of 
grievance it is well to avoid. The Prime Minister's 
victory was a just reward for a fine and courageous 
fight, and for personal as well as family reasons the 
return of his son at Bassetlaw is welcome. On every 
ground Mr. Henderson’s absence, no doubt only tem- 
porary, from the House of Commons is to be regretted. 
His leadership and his special authority in the field of 
international affairs are indispensable to an Opposition 
leaderless and devoid of a single first-rank figure, with 
the possible exception of Sir Stafford Cripps, Several other 
ex-Ministers must be got back as soon as possible if 
the Opposition is to make any pretence of discharging 
an Opposition’s proper réle. Parliament will lose its 
hold on public respect altogether if the balances are so 
hopelessly tilted that Parliamentary discussion becomes 
a farce. 

* * x 

Rioting in Cyprus 

Serious rioting has disturbed the usual calm of Cyprus, 
where a company of British troops has sufficed for years 
past to maintain order in a population of a quarter of a 
million Greeks and Moslems. The unofficial majority of 
the Legislative Council has been at variance with the 
Governor, Sir Ronald Storrs, partly over questions of 
local taxation, partly over the old demand of the Cypriote 
Greeks for union with Greece. On October 21st three 
Greek councillors incited a mob to demonstrate in front 
of the Governor’s house at Nicosia. The mob got out of 
hand, attacked the police and set fire to the house which, 
being of timber, was destroyed, with all the Governor's 
library and archaeological collections. The police were 


at last compelled to fire, and dispersed the rioters with a 


a 
few casualties. On the following day the disorder spre 
~ ad 
to other towns. Some of the Greek Orthodox clergy took 
an active part in encouraging the rioters, who bumt the 
District Commissioner’s house at Limasol. 
* * e * 

A company of British troops was sent from Egypt oy 
Friday, October 23rd, by aeroplanes, and, thus reinforee) 
the garrison and police were able to make head against the 
disturbers of the peace. Five leaders of the mob, inchiding 
the Bishop of Kition, were arrested on Saturday, and the 
Bishop of Kyrenia, with other law-breakers, was taken 
into custody on Sunday. It is understood that they will 
be deported. One Greek Consul has been expelled ‘fo: 
complicity in the affair. “But the Greek Government's 
attitude has been entirely correct. M. Venizelos at one 
expressed strong disapproval of the violence displayed by 
the Cypriote agitators. It must be said that, in view of 
the heavy financial sacrifices incurred by us through half q 
century to give Cyprus a decent administration, afte 
ages of Turkish misrule, the Cypriote politicians are jl} 
justified in biting the hand that feeds them. 


* * * 7% 
Japan and China 


The general situation created by Japan’s refusal to 
comply with the League of Nations Council’s appeal for 
the withdrawal of her troops from the territory she has 
occupied in Manchuria is discussed on another page. Up 
to the present the Council has done what was possible to 
discharge its first duty of safeguarding the peace of 
nations, and the unanimity which its members, other 
than the Japanese, have maintained throughout js 
encouraging. Still more so, of course, is the steady sup. 
port the American Government has given at every stage 
to the League’s endeavours. It is right for the Council, 
while developing its own technique, to take full account 
of the circumstances of each particular case. In the 
present case patient negotiation was possible. In others 
immediate action may be essential, as it may be indeed 
before the present trouble is finished with, and it is of 
the first importance that the Council should not be 
thought incapable of it. It may be noted that since the 
Council rose China has further strengthened her position 
tactically at Geneva by offering to submit to arbitration 
the various treaty points which Japan insists on clearing 
up. The Japanese — still demand the exclusion of 
third parties from all such negotiations. China, in view 
of past history, cannot be blamed for resisting that idea. 

a * x * 
The Revision of Treaties 

While Signor Grandi was conversing with the German 
Chancellor at Berlin last Sunday, Signor Mussolini at 
Naples was drawing pointed distinctions between the 
nations forcibly disarmed by the peace treaties and the 
nations still armed to the teeth, and emphasizing the 
impossibility of any real reconstruction while those 
treaties remained unrevised. On that point at any rate 
therefore Signor Mussolini and Mr. Borah are at one. 
There is no indication that Signor Grandi talked revision 
to Dr. Briining. You cannot talk it at Berlin in the 
abstract, and to talk it in detail is purposeless enough at 
the moment, as both the Italian Foreign Minister and the 
German Chancellor know well. Mr. Borah may single out 
the Polish Corridor for special attack. He has the advair 
tage of never having been within three thousand miles ot 
so of the Corridor, and he is not in a position that makes 
it necessary for him to guard his words. As to the impres 
sion which slowly appears to be spreading that not only 
disarmament and the debts-reparation question, bit 
treaty revision as well, are all inseparably linked together, 
the very element of truth in that assumption makes it 
dangerous. Certain frontiers in Europe may and must 
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. time be modified by agrecment, assisted by judi- 
mn 


sous external pressure and possibly in return for some 

wid 770 quo, but the attempt to achieve some grand 

cettlement by throwing all Europe into the melting-pot 
agai could mean only one thing—war. 

. m * * * 

The Washington Week-end ‘aici 

The most significant feature of M. Laval's brief Visit 

to Washington is the almost universal satisfaction of 

the French Press that nothing came of it. F rance has 

P perpetual fear of being Jockeyed into something she 
docs not want to do. She did not want the Hoover mora- 
forium Of last July and she does not want an extension 
wit next July. M. Laval seems to have won on that 
point. Germany is to be told that if she cannot resume 
payments when the moratorium is over (and everyone 
knows there is no possibility of her doing that) she must 
yt in motion the ordinary machinery provided under the 
Young Plan, with which, it may be observed, the United 
States has no direct concern, M. Laval, moreover, 
having failed to get any pledge from Mr. Hoover regarding 
veurity in the French military sense, it was natural 
enough that Mr. Hoover should have failed to get any 
pledge from M. Laval regarding disarmament. That 
kaves, on the visible and tangible side, only an under- 
standing as to the maintenance of the gold standard 
by both countries in co-operation, and, as by-product of 
the visit, Mr. Borah’s pointed observations on treaty 
vision, These, as it happened, synchronised with, 
though they were certainly not prompted by, Signor 
Mussolini’s very similar declarations on the same subject. 

* * 

Was the French Prime Minister's journey, then, 
waste of time ? That by no means follows. The personal 
contacts between statesmen that have become so fashion- 
able in the last twelve months always do some good, 
Moreover, where no definite results were anticipated it 
is less than reasonable for the lack of results to create 
depression. M. Laval cannot do what he will with his 
Chamber nor Mr. Hoover what he will with his Congress. 
Neither was in a position to give pledges on disarmament 
or security. Both have to shape policy gradually and by 
whatever means may offer, and it would be altogether too 
pessimistic to conclude that the Washington conversations 
will have no influence at all on the policy of the United 
States or of France in the next five or six months. As 
to security M. Laval may well be content with the réle 
America has been playing at Geneva from the moment 
the League Council had the Manchurian affair before it. 
As to disarmament Mr. Hoover has less ground for 
satisfaction, particularly if the report be true that the 
I'rench Premier said his country could not accept the 
armaments truce recommended by the League Assembly. 
But both Mr. Hoover and M. Laval are capable of 
withholding some parts of a private conversation from 
the Press, and the full truth about their week-end is not 









necessarily known yet. 
% a a % 

Equal Justice 

A minor case in which the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice has just given judgement deserves notice 
for one particular reason. The question at issue bore on 
the eternal dispute between Poland and Lithuania and 
involved a decision on the claim, not admitted by 
Lithuania, that the closed frontier between that country 
and Poland should be opened at least to certain types of 
international traffic. The Court gave a unanimous 
decision in Lithuania’s favour, which means that the 
Polish judge on the bench voted with the rest of his 
colleagues against the interests of Poland, That, of 


course, is not the first instance of the kind. In the 
dispute, for example, between Great Britain and France 
over the Tunis-Morocco decrees, the French judge 
joined in the unanimous verdict in Britain’s favour. 
These cases are worth noting, in view of the fears 
originally entertained that the Court would be incapable 
of emancipating itself from political influences, and the 
tendency—quite unjustified—in various quarters to 
regard the recent Austro-German Customs Union verdict 
as some confirmation of those fears. 

* * * * 
Balkan Rapprochements 

The second annual Balkan Conference, which has just 
ended at Stamboul, was bound to be a sterner test of the 
movement towards rapprochement than the first, held a year 
ago at Athens. Last year all was novelty and enthusiasm. 
This year committees had been in session and concrete 
proposals were presented. Some of them, for a common 
postal system, for a common legal system, for commercial 
agreements directed towards an ultimate customs union, 
have been approved in the abstract. The Greco-Turkish 
understandings effected since the conference last met had 
prepared a favourable atmosphere. Anything making 
for cordiality in Balkan relations is a contribution to the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe, and the Balkan Con- 
ference may well have a permanent value, even though 
its members are unofficial. But hard words as well as 
soft were uttered at Stamboul, particularly by the Bul- 
garians on the subject of minorities, which they refused 
to have discussed. As the conference ended new protests 
were reported by Jugoslavia against Macedonian guerrilla 
aggression from across the Bulgarian frontier. The 
Belgrade government threatens to bring the whole ques- 
tion before the League, which is probably the best thing 
it could do, though the League has enough thankless jobs 
on its hands as it is. 

* * * * 
A Gang-Chief's Taxes 

Everything connected with the gangsterism for which 
Chicago is justly, or (as Chicago vehemently insists) 
unjustly, notorious has a touch of the incredible about it. 
This week’s headlines record the downfall of the prince 
of all the gangsters, Al Capone, more familiarly known as 
Scarface, and his condemnation to eleven years in gaol, 
and we assume naturally that at last the penalty for a 
lifetime’s murders and blackmail is being paid in a miti- 
gated form. Not at all. The only legal offence charged 
against Mr. Capone is that by evading Income Tax pay- 
ments he has robbed the American Commonwealth of its 
due share in his criminally-acquired gains. That is sober 
and literal fact, and it needs no embroidery of comment. 
However, unless Capone succeeds on appeal (and appeal 
procedure in America has often served to rob the gaol of 
its due) Chicago will know the gangster-chief no more for a 
considerable time. And as Capone has already rid the 
city of most of his rivals for his own ends the reign of 
gangsterism may really receive a vital blow. Chicago 
took one step to clear its reputation when it refused to 
re-clect Mayor Thompson in the spring. The Federal 
Government has now assisted it onthe upward path by 
securing the conviction of Capone, even though it be not 
for the venial offence of murder but the heinous crime of 
tax evasion. 

a * % * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 98}x.d.; on Wednesday week, 99; a year ago, 
102}x.d. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 883 ; 


Jama 
on Wednesday week, 87} ; a year ago, 933. Conversion Loan 
774; on Wednesday week, 


(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 77} ; 
75%; a year ago, 80}. 
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After Victory 


(FXHE National Government has received from the 

electors a mandate such as its leaders never 
dreamed of. It remains now to be seen whether it can 
make itself in the truest sense national. That lays an 
immense responsibility on the Conservative leaders, and 
Mr. Baldwin in particular. The very magnitude of his 
following will inevitably embarrass him, for success 
exhilarates to the detriment of sound judgement, and a 
party with such a majority as the Conservatives command 
in the new House of Commons may well take hardly the re- 
straints that partnership ina National Government imposes. 
It is no paradox to say that the Government has been 
too successful. The Parliament the country needed at 
this crisis was one in which the Government would have 
a safe majority of perhaps one hundred and fifty and its 
policy be submitted to constant criticism at the hands 
of an Opposition under such moderate and responsible 
leadership as Mr. Henderson’s. That is the tradition 
that has proved its worth through century after century 
of Parliamentary rule in this country. Instead of that 
we have a Conservative Party with a majority too large 
to remain long cohesive, a Labour Opposition reduced 
almost to non-existence and Liberal and National Labour 
elements, important in personnel, but inconsiderable 
as numcrical support, attached to Conservatives enjoying 
an adequate independent majority of their own. 

That situation is charged with dangers which must be 
recognized. The first springs from the fact that the 
new House of Commons is a completely inaccurate 
reflection of the voters’ desires. On the first day’s 
results, for example, the Government secured roughly 
two to one in votes, but eleven to one in seats. The 
failure of the millions of Labour clectors in the country 
to obtain any representation worth speaking of in 
Parliament an inevitable stimulus to extra- 
Parliamentary agitation. To suppose that the way to 
fight unconstitutional Trade Union dictation is to bar 
Labour from constitutional channels of expression is a 
profound mistake, and on the purely Parliamentary 
side no Government is ever the better for the lack of an 
effective Opposition. But to foresee dangers is to go 
some way towards forestalling them. The Government 
with its vast majority has the field before it, and it 
remains, as has been said, for an administration not 
national in the sense of preserving a relatively even 
balance between its constituent parts to show itself in 
the best sense national by its acts. 

What does that mean? It means, first of all, a truce 
to the vituperation and recrimination that marks every 
General Election, and this weck’s more than most. For 
if the relations between the two sides of the House are to be 
such as to perpetuate the bitterness the election inter- 
changes have engendered, then the purpose a National 
Government was to serve will be largely frustrated, 
though it may carry its measures through the lobbies with 
a majority there is no assailing. The Government has 
been elected with a single mandate—not to bring in a tariff 
system, not to build dykes and ramparts against the 
assaults of Socialism—but to face the crisis that confronts 
the nation and cope with it by whatever means a con- 
sidered and continued study of the changing situation may 
prescribe. That those means may have to include some 
recourse to tariffs has been admitted by men who like 
tariffs as little as the Prime Ministcr and Lord Grey. The 
Conservative leaders owe it to their Labour and Liberal 
colleagues to agree, as Mr. 


gives 


3aldwin has gone far towards 
agreeing, that the work of stabilizing a devalued pound 


? 


may conecivably be better carried through with out disturb- 


ance of the fiscal system under which this country he 
lived for the past eighty years. That involves no oun 
of any convictions Protectionists may hold. It involve 
simply recognition of the fact that Ministers of thres 
parties are co-operating in a common Cabinet, with , 
greatest possible measure of agreement attainable as t}, 
link between them. Whatever divides must, s0 fg 4 
it can, be postponed till party government on the «lj 
familiar lines returns. ; 

If, indeed, it does return. There can be no Assured 
prediction about that till a National Government, bac 
by a national mandate, has had a chance of justifyiyy 
itself in action. It is easy to dismiss the new adminis. 
tration as simply a Conservative Government camoutlages, 
On the danger that it may be that we have already 
spoken. But that it will of necessity be that we refy 
utterly to believe, unless the Government itself, to i 
own dishonour, forces that verdict beyond Possibility 
of appeal. There is an urgent need to-day, as ther 
is abundant possibility to-day, of a Government su¢) 
as this country has not seen for the last ten years, g 
Government such as the voters were invited to cle, 
and believed they were electing, on Tuesday. It mug 
be a Government in which the moderates of all partic 
make common cause, keeping the extremists in their place, 
There are three men round whom—whether the criterion 
be their past record or their speeches in the election cam. 
paign—such a Government could most fitly and most 
hopefully be built. They are ‘Mr. MacDonald, Y, 
Baldwin and Lord Grey. It is too much _ probably, 
for physical reasons, to hope that Lord Grey can accept 
even a sinecure post in the new administration, but 
no Cabinet Minister, however distinguished, need disdain 
to take as guide in the path of national service the prin- 
ciples the most sober and sagacious of Liberal leaders 
has laid down in the speeches he has delivered in the 
last three weeks. But if Lord Grey serves better tha 
anyone as type of the mind and character of which the 
new administration most has need, his absence from it, 
if absent he must be, does not mean that the qualities 
he exemplifies will be lacking to it. They can be foun 
in sufficient measure in other quarters. 

Would a Government built round such types and 
informed by their spirit find the necessary support 
in the House of Commons? There ean hardly be any 
question that it would. Personal loyalties and person 
convictions alike would rally more than the necessary 
quota of supporters. There is no better material i 
any quarter of the House than is to be found, and ii 
very considefable volume, among the younger Conse 
vatives, concerned as deeply as any Labour membe 
about social reform, though with different ideas no doutt 
as to what is immediately possible, and intensely alive 
to the need for promoting in every sphere that inte 
national co-operation without which no country (al 
forge its way to stability. With that wing of the Gover 
ment’s supporters its Liberal and Labour elements shoul 
find substantially less difficulty in working than the 
commonly do with one another. 

Centre Governments are usually the target for missilé 
from every compass-point. But the need for a Govem 
ment of concentration to-day has been recognized by 
an immense majority of the electorate, and it is me 
tautology to point out that concentration must be rounds 
But the Government’s task does not end wil 
What is its attitude to th 


centre. 
its organization of itself. 


Opposition to be ?—for the Labour members of the ne 
Parliament, scanty company though they be, speak 1 
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sethaps half as many electors in the Government itself. 
they have both the rights and the duties of an Opposition 
snd & Government honestly national will not be tempted 
‘s ignore them. The Opposition will and should 
oppose—but within limits and in a certain spirit. 
There are differences between the two sides _of 
the House regarding methods. There is none regarding 
ads. Both desire to give the pound permanent stability 
at the earliest moment possible. Both desire to restore 
js soon as considerations of sound finance permit the 
yductions in salaries, whether of teachers or police or 
divil servants or Service men, Both desire (or so it may 


be hoped) a considered reform of unemployment insurance 
on a basis that will secure to the unemployed but willing 
worker adequate maintenance. Both desire to see this 
country leading the way in achieving disarmament 
and a debts and reparation settlement by international 
agreement. And one supreme choice is before both 
to-day. The election war-cries can be perpetuated or 
they can be forgotten. The nation can face its crisis as two 
disunited sections or as a single whole. It is not enough, 
though it is much, to have a National Government. Within 
normal Parliamentary limits Parliament is called on to 
show itself no less national than the Cabinet. 


The League and Manchuria 


HE League of Nations is facing the most critical 
T moment of its career, and it is by no means certain 
yet what the issue will be. That is the first conclusion 
that etnerges from the discussions of the last five weeks 
at Geneva. For important as the future of Sino- 
Japanese relations may be, the future of the League 
of Nations is beyond all comparison more important. 
Japan has chosen to challenge the League Council’s 
authority. Up to the present the Council has neither 
yielded nor insisted. Instead it has presented to Japan 
» kind of disguised ultimatum which expires on 
November 16th. If the Japanese Government is still 
non-compliant then the Council will have to choose, 
ad choose quickly, between taking steps to make itself 
wriously felt and writing itself down as a body no more 
elective for the preservation of world peace than the 
pre-War Hague Tribunal. 

That alternative must be faced here and now, not 
because the Council has so far failed in its functions 
-it has not—but because the necessity for decisive 
action not three weeks hence may be so compelling that 
the States most concerned must make up their minds 
before then, not after then, what action they are prepared 
to take when they know how Japan acts. The question 
is clear—whether a State pledged to submit its disputes 
to peaceful settlement before taking up arms is to be 
held to its word by whatever means may be opportune 
and available, or whether such a State, if it happens 
to be a Great Power, is to be subjected to nothing worse 
than verbal disapproval though a small country will 
still be compelled to mend its ways. That choice faces 
every State member of the League, but primarily, of 
course, those with seats on the Council, whose members 
must be instructed how they are to speak and vote 
when the Council next assembles on November 16th 
or earlier. 

The essential features in the present crisis must be 
dearly distinguished from the non-essential, of which 
there are several. It may well be that Japanese interests 
in Manchuria have suffered from the state of political 
unrest that has prevailed in that province for years. 
It may well be that there has been special provocation 
in recent months; the murder of Captain Nakamura 
was one item in the count. It may well be that the 
Chinese are deliberately trying to evade the execution 
of various treaties, some forced on them under duress, 
in regard to the Manchurian railways and other matters. 
It may equally well be that the Japanese, in particular 
the soldiers on the spot, are pursuing a deliberate policy 
of penetration in Manchuria, and the local movements in 
favour of autonomy may be less spontaneous than 


f “essages of Japanese origin would suggest. 


All those matters call for investigation, and they can 
be investigated if necessary through the League. But 


they are all secondary matters. The one dominating 


VIIM 


and vital question is whether a League State that has 
pledged itself, as Japan has, to bring its disputes to 
Geneva shall proceed instead to enforce its will without 
reference to Geneva, and whether a League State which 
puts itself in the League’s hands, as China has, is to 
see the League stand by it or play it false. As to the 
details of the present conflict they are almost too familiar 
to need summarizing. On September 19th Japanese 
troops, leaving the South Manchuria Railway zone, 
where Japan is permitted by treaty to maintain a limited 
force, seized a number of Chinese cities, including Mukden 
and Kirin, placed them under military occupation and 
still keeps several of them occupied. The ground alleged 
for this action was a Chinese attack on a section of the 
railway. Whether such an attack did actually take place 
is not clear. Since then there have been bombing attacks 
by Japanese aeroplanes, causing considerable loss of 
life. China appealed to the League under Article XI 
of the Covenant, calling for a cessation of the attack, 
the withdrawal of the Japanese troops and assessment 
of damages due to China. She placed herself unreservedly 
in the hands of the League, applying to the League for 
the protection promised under the Covenant and under- 
taking to carry out any instructions the League might 


give. From that attitude she has at no moment 
departed. 


What was the attitude of Japan? Her representative 
at Geneva, Mr. Yoshizawa, tied down, of course, by strict 
instructions from his Government, began by insisting that 
this matter must be settled by direct negotiations between 
Japan and China, and observing that the League would do 
well to avoid involving itself in a dispute in which its 
intervention might do more harm than good. He next 
opposed the suggestion that an American representative 
should be invited to join the Council in its deliberations, 
though that objection was waived a day or two later. 
After announcing that the Japanese troops were in process 
of withdrawal, and would soon all be withdrawn, he 
refused to agree that the process should be completed by 
November 16th, and finally intimated that forces which 
were said in the first instance to have occupied Chinese 
towns as reprisal for an attack on the railway would be 
kept where they were pending the settlement with China 
of certain “ fundamental principles ” which Mr. Yoshizawa 
was forbidden by his instructions to specify, but which 


-are well understood to involve the interpretation and 


execution of a number of treaties, from 1905 onwards, 
governing Japan’s special rights in Manchuria. 

In this situation the Council of the League has dis- 
played great, perhaps excessive, patience. M. Briand, as 
its president, has done everything possible to secure an 
agreed settlement, but in the end the fourteen Council 
members were compelled to reject by thirteen votes to 
one—the Japanese—a wholly unsatisfactory Japanese 
project of settlement and to adopt instead by thirteen 
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votes to one—the Japanese—a proposal of their own, of 
which the chief features are that Japan shall proceed with 
the withdrawal of her troops forthwith and complete it 
by November 16th, and that China shall take all necessary 
steps for the protection of Japanese interests and associate 
League agents with the execution of her plans to that end. 
The American representative, though he did not vote, 
gave his fullest support to the Council throughout. That 
virtual unanimity is impressive, and it is hard to believe 
Japan can be indifferent to it. The League, moreover, 
may claim with justice that it has got the advance stopped 
and that the danger of open war is now small. But it is 
over five weeks since Japanese troops marched into 
Chinese territory, and they are there still despite all the 
League can do. If they remain there despite the League 
after November 16th, the Council will have to act or stul- 
tify itself fatally. ‘That is the situation the Cabinets of 
every State member must have clearly before them. They 
#re not faced with the prospect of economic sanctions as 
the sole alternative. Withdrawal of diplomatic represen- 
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Problems of the Christian Conscience 


{We publish below the fourth article of a new Theological Series, which we hope will throw light on some of the most 
disputed questions of conduct. Professor N. P. Williams, D.D., is Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University 


of Oxford and the author of The Idcas of the Fall and of Original Sin and other important theological works. 


Next 


week Miss Ruth Fry will write on the Problem of War and Peace.] 


IV—Marriage and Sex—The Traditional View 


By Dr. N. P. Witiiams, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 


FPNHE “ modern ” ethic of sex, as expounded by writers 
of the most advaneed non-Christian school, is based 
upon that distinction between parenthood as a profession 
and love as an art, which “birth control” (rightly 
described by Mr. Walter Lippmann as ‘ the most revolu- 
tionary discovery in the whole history of morals *’) has 
made possible. The lawfulness of this distinetion is un- 
compromisingly denied by the traditional Christian ethie, 
which is rooted in the Christian doctrine of God. Accord- 
ing to Christian belief, the two most fundamental truths 
about God are (a) that He is Love, and (b) that He is a 
“ather, ‘‘ from whom all fatherhood in heaven and earth 
is named ”-—not the Father of men only, but, before men 
were, eternally the Father of His only-begotten Word : in 
Him love and parenthood are perfectly harmonious and 
coincident. And as man is made in the image of God 
(in the sense that the divinely conceived ideal of human 
nature, from which man has miserably declined, but to 
which Redemption is meant to restore him, is a far-off 
but real copy of the ineffable Godhead itself), it follows 
that Christian perfection in this life involves the highest 
approximation of which human nature is under present 
conditions capable to such a coincidence. The acceptance 
of this ideal by the reason, and the consequent control of 
sex-instinet by the will in accordance with it, constitute 
what Christians call purity. In this sphere it is the 
attainment of purity, and not sex-gratification as such, 
that Christianity proclaims to be the only intrinsically 
valuable end. To the Rabelaisian fay ce que wvouldras, 
reinforced as it is by the Freudian teaching as to the 
evils of “ repression,” the Church opposes the evangelical 
beati mundo corde. This is not due to hatred for the sex- 
instinct (whatever some Fathers may in their more in- 
cautious moments have said) but to a deep reverence for 
it, as one of man’s divinest faculties, whereby he par- 
ticipates in and co-operates with God’s own characteristic 
activity of Creative Love. 
From the Christian point of view, therefore, sex-life is 
2 mystery, and it is not to be expected that any utilitarian 
caleulus will place us in possession of the conerete content 
of its governing ideal of purity ; for this we must look to 


revelation, as embodied in the Scriptures, the teaching 
and example of our Lord, the tradition of the Chur) 
and the lives of the Saints. ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go’ 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

The traditional exaltation of celibacy, confirmed by 
the example of Christ Himself, seems at first sight to 
contradict this definition of purity as the perfect union of 
love and ereativeness. Yet this is not so, for in the life 
of consecrated virginity both are “ sublimated,” love 
being focused upon God and radiating out again in prayer 
for and pastoral care of man: so that the celibate priest 
or religious is truly a father on the supernatural plane, in 
accordance with the Pauline saying, “* Though ye shoul 
have ten thousand tutors . .. yet have ye not many 
fathers ; for in Christ Jesus I begat you through the Gospel.” 

This version of the Christian ideal, however, is only for 
the few who have the special vocation which it requires: 
the majority are meant to attain to purity under the con- 
ditions of Christian marriage. The exterior form of this 
exclusive, life-long and indissoluble compact  is_ well 
known: what should be better known is the scheme of 
ideas or values.which reflection can discern underlying it. 
These are (a) the idea of reproducing on the human plane 
the divine ideal of the perfect union of love and creation, 
in the light of which their artificial separation must needs 
appear beneath the dignity of human nature ; ()) the 
sacredness of human life and of its propagation, in whic 
man possesses the astounding power of (as it were) col 
straining God to create fresh personalities; (e) the 
sacredness of physical union, as a natural sacrament 
symbolizing and intensifying soul-union; (d) the idea 
of soul-union as a means whereby the partners co-operate 
in fitting each other for heaven; (e) the idea of the w- 
failing power of grace to endue our nature with perfect 


control, in all conceivable circumstances, over all its F 


impulses. To admit ‘ exceptional circumstances,” i 


which certain impulses are literally uncontrollable, woull 
be to admit a morally ruinous determinism, and to 
concede the bankruptcy of the Incarnation and the 
Sacraments. 

“ Doubtless this ideal is magnificent, ‘as an‘ ideal ; but 
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can it be rigorously insisted upon in practice ? Does it 
not demand too much from human nature?” Formally, 
it is for Christians a sufficient reply that if the ideal just 
etched really has the authority of our Lord, then ex 
jypothest it does not impose too much upon redeemed 

and regenerate human nature. It is by no means a 

latitude to point out that the Christian ethic is an ethic 
jor Christians—not for others. Christian marriage, as the 
nbries of the Prayer Book show, presupposes as its 
eontext the full Christian life of faith, prayer, worship, 
andsacrament in both parties, and also the full realization, 
at the time when the contract is made of its indissolubly 
binding nature. If the indissolubility of marriage were 
universally recognized, the exercise of long thought and 
prayer in the choice of a life-partner would also be 
universal, and unhappy marriages would be far fewer 
than they are. It is precisely because the present English 
‘law of divorce provides an ultimate means of escape from 
the married state that many of those who now contract 
matrimony feel that it does not commit them with irre- 
yocable finality, and therefore devote far less thought to 
their choice than they would have done if they had 
believed that it did so commit them. From the point of 
yiew just indicated, ‘‘ companionate marriage ” is in any 
case quite unnecessary, as well as detestable. 

The historical question, however, still remains: Did 
Christ in fact intend to enact the indissolubility of 
marriage, With all that it presupposes and implies, as a 
principle of His religion? The answer cannot be in 
doubt if we are prepared to trust our most primitive 
authorities, St. Paul, St. Mark and St. Luke, who agree 
in representing our Lord as having sternly and uncondi- 
tionally prohibited divorce to His adherents. There 
could, indeed, never have been any doubt with regard 


to the question at all, but for the so-called “* Matthacan 
exception’: which—in view of the secondary and 
““tendencious ” character of the Matthaean narrative, 
and of the fact that, by attributing to the Founder of 
Christianity not an unheard-of strictness but merely 
agreement with a well-known Rabbinical position, that 
of Shammai, it makes the astonishment of the disciples 
and their naive comment, “ In that case, better not to 
marry at all” utterly meaningless—cannot be taken as 
serious historical evidence on this point. Even apart 
from these critical considerations, it would be impossible 
to ascribe to Christ so arbitrary and mechanical a canon 
as that which declares the marriage bond to be dissolved 
by a single act of physical infidelity (which need not have 
been deliberately planned), but not dissolved by long- 
continued and heartless cruelty alone. And, even if we 
could bring ourselves to adopt a canon which takes 
account only of external acts and ignores internal dis- 
positions, it would still be impossible to deduce from it 
the conclusion that special favour ought to be shown to 
the “ innocent party ” in the matter of re-marriage. For 
marriage is a reciprocal relationship ; if it be dissolved at 
all, it must be dissolved in respect of both parties; it 
‘annot reasonably be supposed to cease to exist in 
respect of one party and to continue in full force in 
respect of the other. The civil law of England is, there- 
fore, perfectly logical, though a good deal less than 
Christian, when it recognizes the equal right of both 
parties, “‘ innocent ” and * guilty,” to re-marry : and all 
attempts to find a compromise which will make things 
comfortable for the “ innocent party,” whilst appearing 
not to sacrifice the exalted austerity of the Christian 
ideal, are bound to break down through their inherent 
lack of intellectual coherence, 


Health and Skill 


By Dr. L. P. Jacxs. 


OW health and skill are related is a question awaiting 
investigation and urgently needing it, especially 
in the interests of educational reform. In spite of the 
general acceptance accorded to the saying “mens sana in 
corpore sano,” it may be doubted whether the true 
significance of it, as applied to human beings, has been 
rightly apprehended cither by educational experts, 
Whitehall administrators, schoolmasters in general, or by 
the audience of ‘* parents and friends” who applaud it 
when quoted, as it so often is, by the Bishop or Mayor 
on “ Voundation Day.” Even physicians often appear 
to understand it superficially. They are too apt to treat 
the health of a human being, or of a community, as 
consisting in freedom from disease. It is certainly much 
more than that. 

The health of a human being, though having something 
in common with the health of an ox, stands nevertheless 
on a different level and is altogether misconceived when 
we think of it in terms appropriate only to the ox. A 
human being has other functions to perform than that of 
wholesomely digesting fodder and converting it into 
edible tissue, and would be incompetent to perform them 
if endowed only with the ox’s health. The only healthy 
mind that could exist in such a body would be the mind 
ofan ox; to the healthy mind of a human being it would 
be an utterly inadequate instrument, even though it 
Were raised upright on two feet and wore the human 
shape. It is no exaggeration to say that a healthy human 
mind might be more at home with a body crippled by 
disease and destined to a premature death (like Keats, 
for example) than with a body whose health consisted 


only in qualities appropriate to the health of an ex. A 
doubt may even be permitted whether the type of physical 
health promoted on the playing fieids of our schools and 
colleges is the type best suited to sustain the mental 
operations that go on inside the walls of those institutions. 
Competent witnesses inform one that it induces a whole- 
some tendency to go to sleep under the challenge of 
intellectual interests. 

I suggest that whether our object be educational 
reform or social reform (the two, in my opinion, are 
hardly distinguishable in the final analysis) we need a 
much deeper conception of bodily health than that which 
underlies our current understanding of mens sana in 
corpore sano. I have no quarrel either with the physiolo- 
gist or the biologist, and am willing to accept as true and 
immensely important all that the one tells me of the body’s 
structure and the other of its history. But I would 
suggest that the true nature of the body is not exhausted 
by the accounts these sciences give of it either singly or 
in combination. Beyond all that, and, of course, including 
it, I see in the body (as who may not see ?) a marvellously 
fashioned instrument, to which all instruments of human 
invention are crude in comparison, exquisitely adapted 
and designed, in the correlation of its organs and faculties, 
for creative activity akin to that of its creator, whoever 
or whatever that creator may be. 

Following upon that comes the suggestion, which I now 
make, that physical health demands, when all its other 
demands have been satisfied according to the prescriptions 
of physiology and biology, that opportunity shall be found, 
and training given, for the exercise of creative activity, 
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Short of this the perfect health of the body is not attain- 
able. The “ exercise” it demands is essentially skilful 
exercise and not mere evertion, of the kind, for example, 
recommended to Sidney Smith by his physician (with 
what retort will be remembered) “ to take a walk on an 
empty stomach.” An unskilled body is a thwarted body 
-—thwarted, not in some minor detail, but in the very 
core and essence of its nature. And because thwarted, 
unhealthy. Even those elements of health which it 
shares with the body of an ox will suffer through the 
essential thwarting of its human nature—unless indeed 
the owner of it manages (as some do) to accommodate his 
human nature to an ox-like mode of existence. These 
thwarted human bodies exist in millions among the 
massed populations of our great cities (we class them as 
“C”’) and every one of them represents a thwarted mind, 
a thwarted human being. 

Voices have recently been heard among us—-my own 
has been one of them—carnestly pleading for reformed 
methods of education in which the acquisition of skill, 
and not the acquisition of knowledge alone, should be the 
object aimed ‘at from the earliest stage and steadily 
pursued to the last. The plea has naturally aroused a 
good deal of criticism, especially among professional 
educators, which has sometimes gone the length of 
accusing us of contempt for “ knowledge.” This, of 
course, is absurd. Skill is nothing else than knowledge in 
action, or, better, wisdom completing itself by doing 
spontaneously what is accurately known. Our conviction 
is that until knowledge is thus transformed into skill it 
has no vital connexion with the personality of the knower ; 
it is superficial, precarious, unfixed, unassimilated, with 
the result that most of it is destined to be lost sight of, 
neglected, misapplied, forgotten or even despised in the 
stages of life which follow the stage known as “ education.” 

This, we contend, is actually happening, on an enor- 
mous scale, to the “ knowledge ” imparted, at great cost 
of money and labour, under our present system of training 
the young. We observe that the vast majority of those 
to whom the knowledge is imparted are incapable, 
through defective training in other respects, especially in 
the matter of self-control, of putting what they are 
taught in school or college-—often imperfectly it must be 
confessed—to any profitable or even enjoyable use. 
Instead, therefore, of being treated as enemies of know- 
ledge we deserve to be welcomed as its friends, roused to 
indignant protest by the appalling waste of it that is now 
going on under the half-done job which usurps the name 
of education. As friends and lovers of knowledge, we are 
pleading for a type of education which shall incorporate 
knowledge into the personality of the knower and convert 
it, thereby, into creative activity. This conversion of 
knowledge into creative activity, through incorporation 
with the “ whole man” of the knower, is precisely what 
we mean by skill. A little knowledge thus converted 
seems to us of higher value than much knowledge in the 
unfixed and half-formed condition so often represented 
by leaving certificates, matriculation tests and University 
degrees. Of this half-knowledge we are indeed the 
enemies. 


Of the many definitions of ‘‘ man ’”’—and they are as 
numerous as definitions of God—there is one that seems 
to have more value than any other as a guiding principle 
in educational practice. This is the definition of man as 
“by nature a skill-hungry animal,” a being, that is, for 
whom health and happiness are alike unattainable so 
long as his skill-hunger remains unsatisfied. The concep- 
tion is as old as Aristotle, whose definition of man as a 
* political animal” is meaningless without it. For the 

~ political life, the life of the good citizen, is essentially an 


See son 
—— 


affair of co-operation, and co-operation is unquestionab}y 
the finest and most difficult of all human arts, 
the hope of those who would produce co-o 
whether on the large scale or the small, by preaching th. 
necessity of it or by extolling the value of it. As well 
might we expect to produce a race of artists by extollin 

the arts, or to create an orchestra by expounding th, 
principles of harmony. That man alone will €0-operat: 
successfully with his fellows, in “ polities ” ag ip every. 
thing else, who has learnt self-mastery ‘“ from his youth 
up,” and trained himself, mind and body together, t; 
follow the rhythms of a rational universe, adjusting his 
every action spontaneously and joyfully to the pattems 
of reason, like an instrument in an orchestra, a Singer jn 
a chorus, a dancer treading with thousands of others the 
measure of a complicated dance. The good citizen jg, oj 
all men, the most skilled; skilled in the use of power 
which add something to the value of the social inherit. 
ance ; skilled in the yet higher sense of adjusting, timing 
and tuning his contribution in harmony with the contr. 
butions of his fellows. No human qualities are mop 
difficult to acquire, and none more delightful to exercig 
when acquired, than those which go to the make-up oj 
man as “ a political animal.” How far our voting masses 
are from having acquired them we know to our cos, 
How little our “ system of education ” is doing to promote 
them has become patent to some of us. Yet “ man” js 
hungry to acquire them and fully capable of their acquis. 
tion, though not all at once. 

But we must begin further back, with the simpler py. 
position at the beginning of this article, that, even for the 
individual, health and happiness are unattainable, a 
least in their higher forms, so long as his natuval skill 
hunger remains unsatisfied. Dull and drab at the best js 
the life of the unskilled ; dull and drab, and often vicious 
in the effort to escape from the dullness and the drabness 
—the origin of most of the vices that disfigure and poison 
our civilization. That man desires happiness and can 
never be diverted from the pursuit of it is true; but the 
happiness he desires is not of the kind that “ ready made 
pleasures ” can supply, or money purchase, no matter 
how abundant and varied. It is the joy of skilful work, 
which at its highest level is indistinguishable from skilful 
play, as the highest levels of play are indistinguishabk 
from it—the joy of creative activity. Short of this, man 
is doomed to be miserable, and because miserable, 
unhealthy. 


War Against the Soul 
By Hamitron Fyre. 

QO’ all the enemies which the finer spirit of humanity 

must conquer before it can bring forth the fruits 
enumerated by St. Paul—love, joy, peace, long-suffering 
gentleness, kindness—there is none more dangerous, 
more deadly than that which attacks through the sensual 
side of our nature. The man or the woman in whom 
that side is excessively developed towards broodiy 
over images of sexual passion becomes hard, selfish, 
frivolous, frequently cruel. The minds of such uafor- 
tunates are turned in upon themselves ; their emotion 
ossify ; their eyes lose delight in the beautiful; thei 
‘ars are closed to the subtler harmonies ; their intellects 
lose keenness; their sympathies decay. St. Peter 
wrote in his first cpistle with deadly exactness 0 
“fleshly lusts which war against the soul.” This wal 
is being carried on in England to-day with shameles 
and brutal persistence. The disregard of decency by 
those who wage it is the more revolting because of it 
commercial character. We see thrown down an * 
Unveiled 


Vain js 
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challenge that is something new among us, 
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appeal to sensuality has prem made for seve ral years 
ast by theatri ‘al advertising. Photographs are ¢x- 
sibited displaying a “ bedroom scene ! of a more than 
suggestive actuality. A folder is put into wide circulat ion 
ahich reproduces a number of these: and further 
igscivious curiosity may be provoked by announcing 

“For Adults Only.” 

A number of plays and films have been advertised as 
“frank,” “bold,” “intimate,” “outspoken.” — A 
grotesque attempt was made to induce illiterate persons 
to expect. these qualities in The School for Scandal by 
walling it “ Sheridan’s masterpiece of daring sophistica- 
tion.” The suggestion of “ fleshlincss ” has been pre- 
sented in many forms, more and more crudely. In 
this latest campaign against cleanliness of mind we are 
carried beyond all previous efforts. It is deliberately 
calculated to enmesh the callow imaginations of half- 
laked, prurient people. The prospect opened up is 
appalling. How far is the competition in lewdness to be 


I 


tolerated ? 

The swing-back during the past thirty or forty years 
(more marked since the War) from the prudery of the 
Victorian period was to be expected. It was one of those 
reactions which are inevitable and sane. So long as it 
went on spontaneously it did no harm worth mentioning, 
Now that commercialism has stepped in to exploit it, 
the ease is altered. When, for the sake of prolit, advan- 
tage is taken of the wider freedom now countenanced 
by public opinion to affront public decency, public 
protest must be made. So long as there is sniggering 
inexperience ready to respond to offers to exhibit some- 
thing naughty, such offers will be made, if no restraint 
is imposed, in terms more and more salacious. The 
result of this “ war against the soul” of the nation 
will be seen in lowered standards both of imagination 
and intellect, in a searing of generous sympathies, and 
a deeper plunge for many into sensual slime. 

That these results follow the artificial stimulation of 
fleshly lust, the caleulated whipping-up of sexual sus- 
ceptibility, is not to be doubted. The higher powers 
of imagination, the more delicate flights of fancy, are 
ruled out. Those whose minds are encouraged to gloat 
over the details of honeymoons are incapable of applying 
themselves to thought of any value ; their brains become 
llaccid, their nerves fall into a restless disorder. This 
is not always a consequence of sexual over-indulgence, 
though it is as a rule. But it does assuredly follow the 
unwholesome excitation of instinct not satisfied, the 
encouragement of an abnormal, absorbing interest in a 
side of life which can so casily be twisted out of its natural 
proportion. It may happen that actual indulgence, 
excessive or secret, is accompanied by a reticence of 
speech, a dislike of conversation on the subject, almost 
a delicacy which shrinks from reference to it. Men 
Who share Sterne’s pleasure in ‘“ suggestive” talk 
are usually incapable of anything but talk—or at all 
events deficient in virility. The same is true of those 
who are attracted by plays they suppose to be of a 
lecherous kind (though the performance falls far short 
held out). It is this sneaking 
approach to the sexual relation which most degrades, 
which wars most powerfully against the soul. 


of the inducement 


tt works chiefly through the weakening, and in time 
the destruction, of idealism. By some that quality is 
scofied at, yet it is one we need especially in the period 
of peril through which we are passing. If we are to 
emerge safely we must have faith in the future and in 
ourselves ; we must be transformed by hope from the 
“meaner creatures’ we sometimes are into kings of 
our destiny, Never was there an age when men 





‘ 


could so ill afford to “ spend basely ” their short time of 
hie, to let their sounder and nobler impulses be choked 
by the poisonous weed which our grandfathers called 
* lubricity”; which was, they said, allowed and even 
cultivated in France. It must be admitted that with many 
brilliant estimable qualities the French sometimes mingle 
a hard materialism, a lack of belief in any but self-seeking 
motives, a mocking disinclination to allow that the world 
can ever be other than it has been—or even that change is 
desirable. Without being fanciful, one may attribute this 
attitude, this dryness of emotion, to the conscious study 
of that form of fleshly lust which we are now discussing. 
Even so, however, the French do not manifest their cult 
in a manner so undisguised, so tasteless, so school-boyish, 
as that which now insults London. 

It may be objected that only a small number are harmed 
by this latest outcrop of theatrical enterprise. Even if 
that were so, no reason would be furnished for shrugging 
shoulders and saying the business is none of ours. But, 
in fact, the number who sce, not perhaps, the plays, 
but the scabrous advertising of them, is large—and for the 
most part is made up of young people, of those who 
will fashion the future of our country and help to decide 
that of Europe, maybe of the world. They are part of 
the soul of the nation against which war is being made. 

What folly to have overturned the trap baited with the 
needless mystery and secretiveness of the later nineteenth 
century only to allow weak and immature characters to 
be caught and injured by lures of the opposite kind ! 
That old trap was far less dangerous than the new one. 
For there was then a strong diffusion—in some degree 
hypocritical perhaps, but none the less effective—of 
teaching that helped to save the souls even of those 
whom the bait allured. They were ashamed of what they 
could not but aecount a falling-away. They struggled, 
vielded not without effort, resolved that they would fight 
harder. There is a vast difference between being beaten 
in a conflict with the knowledge that you have tasted 
defeat and treating the foe as a friend, weleoming him 
within your fortress, chuckling as he demolishes one 
after another the defences that should have kept him 
out. That way lies disaster to the soul more certain and 
more complete than any that could be threatened by 
the affected Puritanism we have left behind. 


A Film in Moscow 


ji: ewe people will tell you that the people of Moscow 
AVE are very keen on the cinema, For myself, I believe 
they would be almost equally keen on the magic lantern, 
or on anything else which, quite apart from its intrinsic 
merits as entertainment, provided shelter (though not 
much warmth), a seat (however hard), and a temporary 
refuge from the press and squalor in the broken, crowded, 
muddy streets. They make a passive, unexcited audience, 
not very ready with their laughter. The film I saw lasted 
two hours. The audience all took their seats at the begin- 
ning and none of them left before the end. It must, I 
felt, mean a good deal to them to be sitting down. 

For the film, though it has received exceptionally high 
praise in Moscow, was not very good and far too long, 
It was called (roughly) The Pathway to Life, and it was 
about—or it started by being about—the Byezpriorni, or 
packs of homeless children who, four or five years ago, 
haunted the markets and railway stations, pitiful, de- 
sperate banditti, starved into depravity. Their numbers 
then were probably underestimated at 300,000, but very 
creditable rescue work on the part of the Soviet autho- 
rities (their child welfare policy is consistently good) has 
since enormously reduced them, The theme of the 
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film was the reclamation of such a pack; but it : er. 3 
dwelt, unfortunately, more lovingly and ct far greater Various Ghosts. Hallow E cn 193] and “a 
length on its subsequent rationalization, so that for half By W. M. Lerrs. Sarn al 
an hour of vivid historical realism we had an hour and a ALLOW E’EN is the festival of ghosts. Yq Wise a 
half of the Tiny Tots’ Five Year Plan—familiar sequences countries like Ireland and Scotland we w elaine It 1s 
of flying chips, Herculean shovellings, rhythmical picks, them frankly in our midst and make much of them With poss 
and jolly perspiration. chairs set by the fire, and friendly revelry. Young and old pense 

The pack, in the earlier scenes, was duly horrifical. join the welcome. In doing this we admit that we belon, There 
Most of its members were scarcely in their teens; but to two worlds, visible and invisible. We greet our ghosts sg 
they had grown up, as the saying conveniently goes, cheerfully because we too are ghosts, so why not be merry My 00 
with a vengeance. The expert and assured brutality of about it ? were & 
gangsters was doubly terrifying in these puny t<ttered Among people some are, I fancy, distinguished by a of the 
creatures. Their leader, a swart, compelling gnome, sort of genius for haunting places. It comes out da figure 
looked to have been whelped by Sycorax and tutored by they die. The world cannot forget them. They have 
Capone. Coolly and without emotion they passed from impressed its roads, its gardens, its houses too unfor. John} 
robbery to violence, from violence to murder: were  gettably. The lovable have always a way of leaving many 
arrested, tried, and imprisoned. their personalities lying about behind them. Tragic and Manot 

And there the film, as a sincere and unvarnished state- passionate people will not be forgotten. Of such are the fg that P 
ment of an intensely interesting sociological phenomenon, Brontés. Who could go to Haworth and not look fo: I hav 
ended. For among the kindly, whimsical, yet authorita- them? I believe they found more homely pleasure in of his 
tive committee which condemned the children was one their rectory than we will allow. We might even hear 2S 
young man more kindly, more whimsical, and more Emily laughing if we listened carefully. remen 
authoritative than them all. Or perhaps he just had less Another pervasive ghost is Dean Swift. On the eastem seen t 
to do ; for a busy young Communist he led a life singularly ide of Ireland you cannot go far without coming ” in the 
free from preoccupations. At any rate he went tothe ome reminder of his stormy life, and his capricious winde 
gaol and collected the gang (now giving timely and dis-  jnysterious friendships. I could nearly swear that | by M 
arming evidence of astrong natural bent for lowcomedy). jeard the rustle of Vanessa’s skirt in Celbridge Abbey where 
He took them down to the country and installed them— and heard her sigh. I could have thought I saw a glimpse | °° thi 
where do you suppose? In a church. But not, to the of g gkirt among the laurels near the Liffey where she he re 
bourgeois mind, an ordinary church. The altar was jad her Bower, poor soul, for study with her deceptive i 
derelict, and not more than half of them took the trouble pan. Surely, there was the print of a riding boot in the On 
to register their contempt for religion by jumping on it. yd? As for Stella, I haye met her walking in th | a 
But the rest of this once sacred fane was fitted out as @ Deanery garden in Clogher, where local legend has it J when 
workshop, full of beautiful machinery. Machinery! The he was married secretly to Jonathan. A Dean Swift's count 
very sight of it was sufficient to bring about the instan- x 
taneous conversion of twenty hardened juvenile offenders, 
very wolves in crime, into lamb-like production-units in 
the Five Years’ Plan. A minute later they were washing 
behind the ears for the first time in their lives and singing 
in unison what sounded to me suspiciously like the Eton 
Boating Song; only of course it couldn’t have been that. 
And so to work. ... 

Thus we dropped back from Barbusse to Talbot Baines 
Reed, and followed for an hour a chronicle, very much in 
the latter’s manner, of the ups and downs of the children’s 
education in Communism. It was a pity, for although the 
photography was uninspired and the pace of the whole 
picture much too slow, the film was alive and effective in 
the dark scenes of violence at the beginning. The rescue 
work, and the personality of the young man who carried 
it out, were depieted with the dreadfully breezy overstate- 
ment which one has come to know so well in Russian 
films. They were, I should imagine, based on historical 
fact, for the recent founding of a colony of these waifs at 
Rostov was largely the achievement of onc man. It was 
a mistake to dilute actuality with so much eyewash. But 
it is useless to inveigh against the quantity and the quality 
of the propaganda in Russian films, for they are designed 
to produce a certain effect on a certain audience. And 
because that audience is almost entirely uneducated, no 
Russian director can interpret the “* ideology ” dictated to 
him except in elementary and unsubtle terms which are 
artistically at variance with his technique. When his 
audience emerges from the outer darkness of intellectual 
backwardness, there will be less grinding of axes and 
thumping of tubs. P. 
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A far more genial ghost, to be met—if you choose to 
look for him—in a certain house in Ardee (in County 
Louth) is Edward Lear, the ever beloved begetter of the 
Jumblies, the Owl and the Pussy Cat, the Qwangle- 
Wangle, the Pobble, and the crew of immortal absurdities 
in his Nonsense Rhymes. Robert Burns had a way of 
haunting places. Wordsworth, too, one would be likely 
to pass on a blowy, gusty day in the Lake Country: 
As for Robert Louis Stevenson—how many faithful 
pilgrims he draws even to far quarters of the earth! 
I have heard a working man say “I would walk any 
miles to see even a stone where Stevenson had sat.” Ii 

But besides these ghosts, real ghosts I must call them, we h 
there are Book ghosts. What a rare art it is to create whet 
characters that can leave ghosts behind them! The thes 
Ladies of Cranford—they haunt Knutsford to this day. pray 
You could never be surprised to meet Miss Deborah old | 
and Miss Matty, or to see Mrs. Jameson go by in the then 
old sedan-chair some dusky autumn evening. Mrs. Gaskell Joh 
in her capable way has turned Knutsford into Cranford G 
and haunted it for all time. Mrs. Craik gave new ghosts day: 
to the already well-haunted town of Tewkesbury. Because Ger 
of her you may meet John Halifax there, and his Ursula, Ete: 
and the old stern Tanner. I have driven into Tewkesbury 
with one who used to drive Diana Mulock there that she 
might find the names, the “atmosphere,” that she 
wanted for her book. 

We accept Hardy’s Wessex as a real country, haunted Tri 
now by real people. Who docs not see Tess of the his ; 


D'Urbervilles in every place she trod? I know I saw het It 
pro} 
whe 
plac 
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women of her creat ion. Some day I hope to look for 


and 2 ° 
; rere and old farmhouse, the scene of Precious 


garn and its 2 
Bane. 

It is not cften that one sees with the eye these book 
hosts, and yet on one wistful February afternoon at 
evensong at the Charterhouse I saw Colonel Newcome. 
here Was 20 mistaking him, the gallant bearing, the 
yorn but happy face, as he joined in the Nune Dimittis. 
My companion saw him and whispered the name. We 
were agreed, it could be 20 other. We saw him limp out 
of the chapel in his long black cloak, just the gallant old 
figure of the book. 

A ghost of a gracious charm beyond that of most is 
John Inglesant. One must travel far to follow him on his 
many journeys. Perhaps some day I shall find the old 
Manor house near Malmesbury where he grew up, and 
that place in the Malvern district that knew his last days. 
I have a plan, too, that I shall follow that fated ride 
of his when he rode to avert the murder of his brother 
Eustace. I have found the roads on a county map. You 
remember that John had been to the astrologer, and had 
seen the murdered form of his brother lying on the floor 
in the inn with the greyhounds in iron work before the 
windows? He rides off in haste by roads one can trace 
by Minterne Parva and Cerne Abbas. I see the fork 
where John hesitated and took the longer turn by mistake, 
so that the murder was done in that upstairs room before 
he reached it, only to find the corpse of his brother with 
an Italian dagger in his heart. 

One Inglesant tour I have made already. That was 
ona Hallow E’en of many years ago. It was in the days 
when people cheerfully rode bicycles and saw a lot of the 
country. To travel thus from Huntingdon to Little 
Gidding on a dreamy autumn day in good company was 
allpleasure. ‘The flat counties of England have their own 
graces of wide horizons and vast skies. This land has a 
gentle benediction in its pastures and old villages, a 
reminiscent placidity. We found that old shrine of 
holiness, Little Gidding, basking in the October sun. 
Here in the tiny church one could picture a noble com- 
pany of ghosts, whose right to the place none will dispute 
—Nicholas Ferrar, the founder of this little religious 
Community that lived its ordered life before the Civil War 
dispelled its peace. With him one could see his grave 
sister, Mistress Collett, mother of the girls, who lived their 
life by rule. 

Here came the unhappy king, Charles I, a dignified ghost, 
we had met him already in a little house in Coppingford, 
where as a fugitive he had passed a night. But with 
these I saw John Inglesant, his head raised from his 
prayer-book, his eyes on the face of Mary Collett. The 
old Manor house is no longer, or I should have looked for 
them in that parlour, flooded with Western sun, where 
John told Mary his love. 


Ghost-seeking of such a sort is pleasant in these autumn 
days. Do not tell me it is sad, for, as the Theologica 
Germanica has it, “‘ this world is but an outer court of 
Eternity.” 


The Theatre 


Expressionism at Norwich 
Ir is now a littie over ten years since Mr. Nugent Monck began 
his gallant adventure at the Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich. 
It was soon known that if one wanted to see Shakespeare 
properly dene, Norwich was one of the two or three places 
where the wish would be fulfilled. At times it was the only 
place. Since then Mr. Monek has produced drama of most 
ages and countries. Until this week his most daring innovation 
as been Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, 


Now, for the first time, he has given Norwich an Expressionist 
play, in the form of Georg Kaiser's From Morn to Midnight. 

The Maddermarket Theatre has an * Elizabethan” stage, 
and it was interesting to see how well this was adapted to the 
modernist play: it is really not so much a question of 
symbolism (though for both Shakespeare and Kaiser realism 
can be ignored) as of speed. In the Expressionist drama, 
which depends largely for its effects on immediate contrasts 
of scene, tension and emotion, as does also the Elizabethan, 
speed is essential. The Maddermarket is especially well 
adapted to this. As for the kind of dream quality, that 
stripping of the moment of all that is everyday, which is 
another of the aims of Expressionist drama, Mr. Monck 
achieved this by a skilful use of the gallery in the scene of 
the Lady, the Son, and the Cashier, and in that of the Steward’s 
Box at the Velodrome. 

It is, of course, impossible to avoid comparison of this per 
formance with that produced by Mr. Godfrey five or six years 
There the mechanical effect was more strongly empha- 
sized; some of the characters deliberately assumed the 
movements of puppets and the voices of automata. Mr. 
Monck’s effect was rather more subtle: here and there auto- 
matism, especially at certain group moments, was suggested 
with a suavely gruesome comicality which gave just the right 
tone to what followed. In a play of this kind the focus con- 
tinually alters: the difficulty is to preserve unity at the same 
time, but this was suflicicntly maintained at the Madder- 
market. 


ago. 


The anonymous actor (all the actors are anonymous at 
this theatre) who took the terrific part of the Cashier achieved 
the difficult feat of playing it at a far higher emotional tension 
than Mr. Claud Rains did in the London performance. Where 
Mr. Rains carried it off with a vein of cynicism, here we felt 
that the Cashier was ruthlessly driven. The part was less 
intellectually played, but that is not to say less intelligently 
or less effectively : it was from a different point of view ; that 
is all. But the acting and the production show once more 
what can be done with small resources and non-professional 
acting : and Mr. Monck is again to be congratulated on having 
produced in the provinces what one usually expects only to 
see in London, and to have produced it at a very high level. 

Bonamy Dosréx. 


The Cinema 
“The Blue [xpress” at the Academy 

Arr and propaganda are but uneasy consorts at the best of 
times ; but when the matchmaker is as restless and energetic 
a fellow as M. Ilya Trauberg, the union becomes completely 
impossible. In The Blue Express one is for ever aware of the 
incompatibility of temperament. A gang of undesirables obtain 
possession of an International Wagon-Lits Express and 
indulge in an exhibition of mutual butchery with the rest of 
the passengers. All sorts of important personages are on 
board (there is one delightfully impossible official who, for all 
his brutishness, might have come straight out of a Chevalier 
Buffer-state Comedy), there are crates conveniently full of 
rifles, there is more than a seasoning of avarice and discontent, 
and there is a train rocketting along at an incredible speed. 

With such ingredients one might have expected some 
tolerably sustaining fare to have been produced ; but unfor- 
tunately the cooks have failed us. To maintain a critical 
attitude for any length of time is entirely out of the question : 
the red herring too persistently stinks its message to the skies. 
Its savour is unescapable. Whichever way we go, it follows 
us, 

This policy of hammering ®& message into the audience, 
though intended in the country of its origin as a moral justifi- 
cation of the cinema, froma critical or artistic point of view must 
have an opposite effect. However salutary the beverage, a 
limited draught is all that the palate can master. Inevitably, 
appreciation is dulled by over-emphasis : and over-emphasis 
is the crying fault of this film. The producer is self-conscious 
of his immediate surroundings instead of being critically con- 
scious of the mass of his background: the moral is violently 
applied instead of being implied. 

The result is that we cannot for a moment regard the produc- 
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tion as a work of art. Whether the function of the cinema is 
to provide education or pleasure is a question which attracts 
as many divergent opinions as there are wasps around a 
gooseberry bush. The best Art has some sort of moral sin- 
cerity as its background; but if, as some people (Mr. Paul 
Rotha, for instance) assert, the film of the future is to be the 
** means of expression for philosophy, propaganda, culture and 
education,” it will either have to evolve a technique which 
can succeed without the assistance of obvious flag-wagging, or 
else divorce itself from Art altogether. Too much seriousness 
on the part of the producer may fail to balance the sense of 
humour of the audience : and too little sense of humour in the 
producer cannot command the audience's seriousness. 

The Blue Express had some good, and here and there some 
inspired, photography. There were, however, far too many close- 
ups, and some of the shots of the moving train were genuine film 
chestnuts. The fight between the various strata of passengers 
was admirably bloodthirsty ; and there was an excellent dis- 
play oflethal acrobatics on the top ofthe train. The participants, 
however much one disapproved of their motives, one could not 
help admiring for their powers of balance. To run like a stag 
along the carriage roofs of a train hurtling along, as far as one 
could judge, ‘at some eighty miles an hour, is no easy matter ; 
but to be prepared to indulge in vigorous slaughter after the 
performance argues a physique and a tenacity of purpose which 
anyone would envy. And if then some of the adventurers died 
in the manner of provincial Hamlets, that was, after all, to be 
expected. The whole thing was very exciting, but it was im- 
possible not to recall some of the more improbable feats which 
were so repeatedly features of the American cinema’s infancy. 
Artistically, to regard the thing as anything more than a very 
capably done piece of blood-and-thunder would be ludicrous. 
As propaganda, it is too childishly crude to be effective. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


As The World Goes 


Come AND Miss Him. 

Broadcasting parties have been a disturbing novelty of the 
late election campaign. ‘‘ For Mr. Lloyd George on the 
Wireless ” was scribbled across an invitation the other day. 
I am inclined to say that most guests do not enjoy these 
argumentative, radio-active at-homes. So I suggest a form 
of refusal for all future conflicts of this kind: ‘“ Mrs. X much 
regrets that she is unable to accept Mrs. Z's kind invitation 
to hear Mr. Lloyd George at 9.20 on Monday. She has 
already arranged a party to miss hearing him in her own house 
for that evening.” 

Tuemr NAMES IN OTHER LANDs. 

One may always derive some solace from reading foreign 
newspapers during a domestic crisis. Their versions, particu- 
larly, of our famous names cast a fantastic sidelight, which 
makes the show unreal. Unfortunately their English is 
improving. Sir Grey and Sir Chamberlain appeared only 
once this week—in the French Press ; though the latter was 
transformed into Sir Chamtertain in an excellent Italian daily. 
A popular Madrid newspaper spoke, with guarded politeness. 
of Lor Fallodon’s letter to Times (no definite article given), 
He too, I suppose, would be Sir Grey in another disguise and 
after an unknown step in the peerage. 

x a 2 
NONSENSE MAXIMS. 

In a time of turmoil impartiality is an ideal—or a pose. T 
select, as a saying to add to the Nonsense Box for this week, 
2 remark attributed to one of our candidates. “ A general 
election is no time for politics.” Almost as good as the dug-out 
General, who said, during the War, that he wished to Heaven 
it would soon be over, “* so that we could get back to proper 
soldiering !”’ 


5 ke 


SyMpatruy MISPLACED. 


At Olympia, one evening last week, I was fascinated by a 
shabby and faded couple—man and wife no doubt—--who 
stood, with wistful looks, beside one of the cheapest of miass- 
production exhibits. They moved sadly away. Too hard-hit 
by the times even for that purchase. Poor people! Two off 


————<— 
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the roads. But presently they came to a magnificent sta 
displaying one of the most luxurious models, Nothing ra 
£2,000. “ That's our bus, old girl,” he said listlessly, 4 


Tt wa 
as 
They went up and ordered one. ‘ 


% % * 
Too Mucu Guy! 

In the year 1749 Dr. Johnson contributed to the Gentlenays 
Magazine a Letter on Fireworks, protesting against transien 
shows that “ advanced by such slow degrees and with such 
costly preparations.” Apparently the stained infants. 
sometimes but not always accompanied by shapeless lumps 
who summon us to remember the Guy, do not spend much 
over their preparations for the Fifth. But “ slow degrees” 
is true enough. I was caught by my first Guy on October gth, 
The transient show now lasts a month. These degrees arp 
too slow. Let us allot a time-limit, above all, to the Bangs 
that remind the middle-aged and nervous of War Nights and 
set the Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A. warning us to keep oy 
dogs and cats safely within doors.. ;Dogs—yes: they are 
docile. But who has ever been able to keep a cat in at night ? 


a % a % 


Points oF Styie. No. 2.) INvertrED Commas. 

Mr. Baldwin has said that he hopes before he dies “ to make 
the use of inverted commas in this country illegal.” I haye 
had to use them in quotation of his bold dislike. But he was 
thinking (I suppose) mainly of the sarcastic or superior use of 
them, to mark contempt or disbelief. They are also a cowardly 
evasion for the heavy leader writer who isn’t quite sure whether 
it’s safe to be seen in the low company of slang. How small 
a distinguished statesman may be made to look if you comma 
him as a “ statesman”! And, for the condescending use, you 
may note the growing popularity of ramp. It has been 
“ramp,” in the leader column, for months past. It is still, 
lingeringly, ‘“‘ramp.’’ Now that the election is over | 
anticipate that it will become ramp—unquoted. Ramp 
will then be an English word, and no longer a piece of pitch 
you mustn’t touch unless your undefiled hands put on gloves, 
which, in this instance, are the inverted commas that hold the 
nasty syllable aloft for disdainful inspection. R. J, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,’ Ocroper 297TH, 1831. 
Ture New Corony. 

Some weeks ago, we laid before our readers the heads of a 
proposal which had been submitted to the Government for 
founding a Colony on the Southern Coast of Australia, As wo 
foretold would be the case, the proposal has been adopted ; only 
two modifications of it being required by the Government—first, 
that the male adult population shall be 10,000 instead of 5,00) 
as was proposed, before a Legislative Assembly for governing 
the Colony be called; and, secondly, that the Governer shall be 
appointed by the Crown instead of by the Chartered Company 
which is to lay the foundation of the Colony—though, as in the 
case:of the Governor-General of India, he will be paid by, and 
will be the servant of, the Company. With these not very important 
alterations, the plin put before the Government has been approved ; 
and is to have effect by means of a royal charter, which is to incor- 
porate the Company, to bestow on it temporary powers of govern: 
ment, and to fix certain principles of government and colonization, 
which, if the project should succeed, will form the constitution 
or great charter of a future empire. 


Too Dear, 

A Yankee schoolmaster, a teacher of chirography, not long 
since located himself in Reusselaer county, New York, and com- 
menced a school under the most favourable auspices. He gathered 
round him a score of pupils, most of whom were of the fairer order 
of creation. One, in particular, was a very angel in features— 
one of your beautiful country maidens, which spring up in their 
seclusion, fair as the wild flowers of their native valleys. As 
might have been expected, she played iniquity with the heart of 
the schoolmaster. Day after day he sat by her side—guided her 
taper fingers, and felt her dark tresses lightly sweeping his cheek, 
as she leaned with him towards the manuscript. It was too much— 
human philosophy could not stand it. In a luckless moment he 
pressed his lips to her cheek, and imprinted upon it one of those 
kisses, in which 

“The lip will linger, like some bee 
Sipping a favourite flower.” 


And what think you, gentlo reader, was the result of all this? 
Why, the unfortunate chirographer was prosecuted for his lecture 
on kissing, and turned adrift with a fine of 1,000 dollars hanging 
over his shoulders, like the pack of Bunyan’s pilgrim ! 
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Fuwous MILKMEN. 

{wo prizes at the Dairy Show of last week were a singular 
tribute to the value of science in practical affairs. Lord 
Rayleigh won the most valued prize in the Show for the best 

up of pure-bred milch cows ; and Dr. Huxley (who has a 
delightful farm near Boars Hiil, Oxford) acquired 98 per cent. 
ofmarks and a cheque for £50 for the best and purest milk in 
the team of the winning county, which was Berkshire. The 
two winners bear perhaps the most famous scientific names 
in this country. Mr. Strutt, Lord Rayleigh’s brother, not 
only Wor prizes ; he was a singularly successful farmer ina 
depressed district. And how generous he was! How well I 
rmember appealing for more milk for a Calais hospital in 
October, 1914. Within two days Mr. Strutt had sent over 
two cows in full milk, which became so popular in the hospital 
that flannel coats were made for them against the winter ! 
They probably saved lives; certainly maintained health. 
The recollection, though not wholly &@ propos, may be forgiven, 
for the present theme is the peculiar value of pure milk. 

% we % 

Now it has been said, even iterated in this place, that if 
British people drank per head nearly as much milk as is con- 
sumed by the people of the United States or of Scandinavia, 
then English agriculture would flourish—even beyond the 
promises of the Green Book. A new vogue and impetus has 
been given to the whole of this question and its corollaries by 
the intervention of a Yale Professor of Physiology—and a 
singularly able professor—Mr. Yandell Henderson, whose 
letter to The Times has set many people thinking. We drink 
about half the amount of milk drunk per head in the U.S. ; 
but the professor tells us that his people do not yet drink 
nearly enough. The propaganda on behalf of milk, coinciding 
with a steady improvement in the quality of the product, will, 
itis hoped, extend the consumption by a third. If this extra 
third goes to the children it will be expressed in a pro raia 
improvement in the physique of American children. Medical 
science is as good as unanimous on the subject. English 
experiments, even more emphatically than American, have 
proved that extra milk (when added to the diet even of well- 
fed children) has a salient influence on their growth and 
health, The influence is proved to be much greater than any 
abstract reasoning would suggest. Pure milk for the young 
is an elixir, 

* * a % 

On the side of production no country in the world is nearly 
so well suited for milk production as Britain. It grows good 
grass by nature. It is the place of origin of most of the best 
races of milch cow in the world. Since our wise forefathers 
equipped the land with walls and hedgerows, that lend the 
snugness of a garden or even a stable to our fields and paddocks 
it has become a paradise for stock. The climate allows the 
cattle to stay out in the fields almost continuously and the 
heat is seldom sufficient to create difficulties in keeping the 
nilk fresh. The distances are such that now, with the sin,ular 
perfection of both road and rail conveyers, the freshest inilk 
can be supplied to the depths of the biggest town within a 
few hours. We are self-sufficing and without real rivalry 
ina congenial food which is not only complete but necessary 
for all young people. Their future health is founded on it. 
Its only rival, according to some German physiologists, is 
Taw carrot ! 


% * HS * 


Let us suppose that a great doctor and a great economist 
were joint dictators of Britain. It is odds that their first 
step would be to supply every child in the country, especially 
the urban elementary school child (for these are in handy 
groups), with a pint or so of milk every morning. Ideal 
containers, waterproof and airproof, and if need be destructible 
after use (for these models of cleanliness are dirt-cheap) 
are procurable and could be distributed with the minimum 
of trouble and cost, if other means were not available. The 
old argument that tinned condensed milk (mostly imported) 
Was necessary because of ease of distribution is now shattered. 
Fresh British milk is hardly less easily distributed. This 


supply to children would do more than anything that anyone 





Country Life 


has suggested to prevent the growth of a C3 population ; 
and it would be twice blest. It would give prosperity to the 
producers of the most natural of all our farm products and 
economically reduce imported products as it raised home 
products. The supply of so much pure milk in lieu of so 
much moncy to families on the dole would need some organiza- 
tion ; but the work would certainly be judged worth while 
by our two Dictators. 
* x: % x 


The improvements in machinery, in mechanical and chemical 
methods of ensuring purity and freshness, have accelerated 
almost beyond belief. The most superficial glance at the 
Agricultural Hall last week would assure any doubter on this 
head. Milk is now a safe food. It was always necessary ; but 
was unquestionably dangerous. It is now safer than any 
imported tinned food, especially of fish or flesh, than any meat 
or fish which is not absolutely fresh or freshly thawed, than 
some vegetables and fruits. Consumers as well as producers 
in these days should adapt themselves with lively promptitude 
to the galiop of mechanical invention and chemical discovery. 
British farmers have complained (with plausible but short- 
sighted arguments) that the price of this product was foolishly 
increased by pure milk regulations and dairy inspections. The 
hope of the industry and the hope of a healthier race both 
depend on the purity of the product and the general apprecia- 
tion of the purity of the product. A * drink more milk cam- 
paign ” might well be led, as one American proposer suggests, 
by Government action in supplying milk to the children of the 


poor, 
* * * a 


Why do we drink less milk than other peoples ? One reason 
is an astonishingly wide and obstinate belief that there cannot 
be as much support in a liquid (though some make an excep- 


tion on behalf of beer!) as in a soiid. In the country at any 


rate soup is altogether scorned. It is regarded as a sort of 
useless wash. The French peasant takes infinite care in pre- 


paring soup, will go to the trouble (as I once found) to soak 
lettuce leaves in the water for the sake of the extraction of the 
vitamines, though the word was unknown to the cook. This 
contrast of belief in soup in peasant France and in England is 
founded not at all on climate or season. An accidental preju- 
dice and perhaps a racial laziness seem to be the sole reasons 
for the English contempt for soup; and this contempt is 
extended to milk, because it is a liquid, not a solid. Our dicta- 
tors perhaps would persuade the schoolgirls to learn the 
meaning of good cooking as well as the value of good milk, 
# % ct %* 

UNWANTED Grass. 

Our contempt for milk is expressed in some counties in the 
appearance of the very fields. In scores of parishes in England 
to-day you will find grass fields entirely uncut or unfed ; 
and the spectacle is quite new to England. In some of 
these the tangle is so great that even bigger birds that 
settle in it have trouble to escape. Why is so much uncut ? 
I can answer my own question in regard to a certain num- 
ber of particular acres. The owner could not get anyone 
to eut his acres, even if he offered the grass for nothing. 
One big firm of agents tried in vain to find workers 
and machines. The only man who offered left the work undone. 
Stock-keeping pays moderately well. Hay is always a valuable 
possession for it improves with keeping; yet pastures that 
should be worth £4 an acre for grazing have become an 
incubus. Here and there they have been cleared by burning 
and a good many more are reserved for this treatment. The 
general understocking of the farms, due to want of capital 
or fear of spending it, is presumably at the root of the 
trouble. Such appearances are most melancholy in the eyes of 
‘the happy countryman.” Nevertheless, in spite of such 
gloomy details, in spite of the acres, lively only with weeds now 
releasing their seed broadcast, there is more than one sign of 
new energy on the land; in several districts a slightly brisker 
demand for farms, a check in the surrender of tilth to grass, 
and a return of confidence witnessed by the purchase of stock, 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


—$__— 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.” —Ed. Sprcta'ror.| 


HOW TO RIGHT THE TRADE BALANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of October 17th Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
wrote on how to right the Trade Balance, and gives the Board 
of Trade estimates of the Trade Balance for 1913 and for the 
last three years. This estimate shows a decline in the positive 
balance from 181 millions in 1913 to 39 millions in 1930, and 
he advocates the imposition of a tariff as a remedy for the fal] 
in the Trade Balance. I submit that his case is not proven 
and that the teaching of experience is against his conclusions. 

If we take the post-War years we see that the principal 
short fall has been on three items: (1) National shipping 
income, a short fall of 25 millions ; (2) Income from overseas 
investments, a short fall of 35 millions; and (3) exports of 
merchandise and bullion, a short fall of 148 millions (B. of T. 
Journal, February 26th). The short fall in national shipping 
income wiil not be remedied by a tariff which adds one more 
to the existing tariff barriers in restraint of trade, nor will a 
penalty on imports, and as a consequence on exports, give 
employment to our shipping. Nor will a tariff increase our 
income from overseas investments. There is in Argentina 
alone over 400 millions of British money, and the imposition 
of a tariff barrier on these and ether British overseas invest- 
ments will not increase our overseas income. There remains 
the exports of merchandise. It is, I assume, common ground 
that no Act that Parliament can pass will raise the price of 
British goods in foreign countries. Unless British goods can 
be produced more cheaply or of higher quality than those 
with which they compete abroad it is useless to expect that 
they will compete successfully.“ At present British finishing 
industries have the world market open to them for the pur- 
chase of material, either raw or semi-manufactured, and it is 
this advantage which enables them to bear up under the 
handicap of higher wages and higher taxation. But if they 
are to be deprived of their free purchasing market then they 
will be deprived of the sole advantage remaining to them. 

In Australia the primary industries—that is to say, the 
exporting industries—have been practically ruined by the 
increased cost of production due to the protection afforded to 
the secondary or parasitic industries which, as they are 
created and fostered by the tariff, cannot export. And the 
adverse Trade Balance is so large that even with a depreciated 
currency the adverse exchange is now £30 10s. per cent. In 
the United States the Hawley-Smoot tariff has completed the 
ruin of the farmers and cotton planters, who have to pay for 
it; and from a private letter I Jearn that there are over seven 
million unemployed and that no one but the liquor smugglers 
are buying automobiles now. 

There are other consequences of a protective duty which 
are repugnant to Victorian Conservative. For 
instance, if it is possible to earn dividends of 100 per cent. by 
Parliamentary action I tremble to think of what the lobbies of 
the House of Commons will become, but I content myself now 
with the statement that it is not proved that an adverse trade 
balance will be cured by a tariff, whilst experience shows that 
it will be aggravated rather than cured. The aim of the 
National Government should be the restoration of British 
credit, and this is not to be secured by revolutionary changes 
in our fiscal system, which are condemned by the highest 
financial authorities.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Studwell Lodge, Droxvford, Hants. 


me as a 


GRAHAM Bowen. 


PROTECTION + FREE TRADE 
[7'o the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,— All protectionists will be much beholden to you for 
publishing on the eve of the election the letter from Mr. 
James H. Weager, for it is precisely the arguments and methods 
of controversy he uses to bolster up free imports which 
have converted so many to tariffs. He predicts that if the 
steel maker is protected, he will raise his prices to such an 
extent that al! his customers will be ruined and put out of 


business, and that this will enable him (the lucky Protected 
steel-maker) to pay large dividends to his shareholders 
I imagine that if a chairman laid such a remarkable poliey 
before his co-directors, they would urge him to go home 
at once and consult his doctor. Bluntly, a case which to 
be logical must presume such folly in the leaders of industry 
is in a bad way. 

In Mr. Weager’s letter there also appear traces of that 
curious self-righteousness which to the protectionist js , 
perpetual source of marvel in his Free Trade antagonist, 
According to him, no matter how unfairly an industry is 
hit by deliberate dumping of foreign goods (or by foreign 
goods produced under conditions of wages, hours and light 
taxation which the British maker cannot mateh) no com. 
plaint must be made and no remedy asked for because someone 
else is making a nice profit by using the dumped stuff. Of 
course, we all know that money has been and still is being 
made by certain industries and by individual firms by the 
very fact that imports are free, and no sensible protectionist 
blames those who make the best of their opportunities under 
the present system. But they are not thereby entitled to 
stand forth before their fellow-countrymen in a white sheet 
of virtue, complete with halo and star, and hurl rude names 
at other men who are being put out of business by unfair 
foreign competition. As between these two groups, it ig 
for the Government to decide in which direction lies the 
greatest national advantage. And if the present Government 
(I am presuming that they will have won the election before 
this letter reaches you) decide that it is for the nation’s good 
to give protection to those industries which cannot thrive 
without it, then the gentlemen who have done so nicely 
under the old system may have to carry out certain adjust- 
ments in their industries to suit the new one. 
even have to take a dose of that * efficiency ” 
ure so eager to press upon other people. 


They may 
which they 


No decent protectionist wishes to ruin those of his fellow 
countrymen who are at present benefiting by free imports 
and would gladly see them able to adapt themselves to 
new conditions. On the other hand, manufacturers who feel 
the need for a tariff (and pace Mr. Weager, I submit that 
steel-makers manufacturers) are human and in their 
distress and need are disposed to doubt the justification 
for the sanctimonious self-sufficiency with which some Free 
‘Trade profiteers defend the system by which they personally 
thrive. I speak, of course, generally and _ impersonally, 
For all I know, Mr. Weager may have as little personal 
interest in the controversy as I myself. But, as such an 
outsider, it is just this. self-righteous attitude of the free 
importer which makes me glad that the other fellow is now 
to have a real chance, and that his claim to fair play is to 
have proper consideration from a Cabinet of men with plenty 
of ability and the opportunity to secure full information and 
adequate expert advice. And if arguments such as Mr. 
Weager’s are used against him, the man who needs and 
asks for a protective tariff should not have much fear of the 
decision.—I1 am, Sir, &c., 


are 


J. S. Re 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-I am deeply disappointed in the Spectator. It has 
always upheld the policy of Free Trade, and now when 
many Free Traders are recanting the Spectator itself is becoming 
very half-hearted. 

Surely now more than at any time we should stick to 
this policy. One would expect the Spectator to write 4 
leading article pointing out how even to-day Free Trade is 
the only policy ; but instead an article titled ‘* The Hesitating 
Voter’ is written which almost advises us to vote Con 
servative.—I am, Sir, «ce., FREE TRADER. 


[We are content to agree with so good a Free Tradet 
as Lord Grey that the electorate had to vote in this 
Kp. Spectator] 


emergency on one dominating issue. 
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FINANCIAL STABILITY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Gin, —It is necessary, more especially in these times of bitter 
conttoversY to remember that 

}, Whatever the currency, however high the tariff walls, there 

‘be no trade of any description without the occupation of land. 
« All payments necessary to secure tenure for the occupation of 
| 4 form a tariff, not only on trade, but also on life itself. = 
"4 Ag things are, this universal tariff varies with people’s ability 
t : “4 the only check on its increase being that, when the occupation 
‘cular sites becomes a public necessity, their price is limited to 
the highest figures obtainable from private individuals or companies. 
4, Under our existing laws, there is no other limit to the prices 
which ca be placed on land, and consequently to the growth of this, 
the first tariff on the people’s activities. ‘ 

5. This ever-growing imposition can be abolished by gradually 
transferring rates and taxes from the improvement and occupation 
of property to the owners of occupied and unoccupied sites. 

§, The value of these sites can be ascertained at any moment, 
with greater ease and exactness than the value of anything else, 
for land can neither be hidden nor removed, and, consequently, 
rates and taxes levied on its value can be collected with certainty 
and at the minimum of expense. 


Our first duty, both as individuals and as a nation, is to 
jnsure financial stability. This demands conscientious con- 
sideration of the above stated verifiable facts.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GEORGE ALFRED GOODWIN. 

Birken, Prestatyn, N.W. 


“Q0N THE VERY EDGE OF BANKRUPTCY” 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I had myself been puzzled by this phrase and had 

followed the same line of research for an intelligible meaning 

for it as did Mr. Lawrence. I looked forward therefore to the 








solution that would be found in your footnote to his letter. 

Surely many other readers beside me were disappointed 
at what we found. What do we care if Mr. Lawrence is at 
yariance with Mr. Snowden? We have had our ears deafened 
with Labour leaders’ quarrels for a fortnight on the wireless 
and in the Press. It is not Mr. Snowden’s use of the phrase 
that troubles us—he uses many phrases—it is your use of the 
phrase that has startled us : will you not tell us what it stood 
for in your mind? We are not accustomed to loose phrases 
from the Spectator, but we are honestly puzzled at this one. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. G. ARMSTRONG. 

133 North End Road, Golders Green, London, N.W. 11. 

[The phrase fairly described our position externally and 
internally. There was a “run” on the Bank of England 
and no means of paying legitimate demands from abroad : 
hastily raised credits were running out. At home there was 
no prospect of the Treasury balancing the Budget, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said that in November 
there would have been no money with which to meet obliga- 
gations due under Act of Parliament.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH 

[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.| 
Sir,—Mr. Dawson, in his otherwise admirable article in your 
issue of October 17th, makes a slip by basing himself on what is 
perhaps the most unfortunate mistranslation in the Author- 
id Version of the New Testament. He says, “* A society 
that followed the Gospel precept to take no thought for the 
morrow would be bankrupt the day after.” There is actually 
no such Gospel precept. 

The Evangelist in his report of Our Lord’s teaching uses 
the Greek verb pexuvay, This word means an anxious 
division and searching of heart ; and it is this wrong anxiety 
only which Our Lord forbids. In other parts of His teaching 
He allows full place to reasonable prudence and foresight. 

Mr. Dawson is right when he speaks of the ‘ economic 
nonchalance” of the Gospel. At this ‘economic non- 


' chalance ” every Christian believer ought to aim, but it is 
' hard to achieve.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. G.. Harn. 
1 Vicars’ Court, Lincoln. 


PERSONAL ECONOMY AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Si,—Mr. Harold Cox, in his article on “ Personal Economy 
and Public Welfare,” puts the case so clearly that one 


‘immediately feels that it should have the widest possible 


Publicity, Many people who should know better continue 





to spend their money on “* ephemeral pleasures,” and economies 
being necessary, as they must be now, unproductive 
expenditure of this nature seems too often to escape the 
domestic axe. I have in conversations recently often 
expressed the view that the habit of personal extravagance 
that has grown upon many of us since the War is responsible 
for much of the harm we are suffering as a nation, and that 
it is within the power of each of us to assist the country by 
exercising strict economy, and spending the money so saved 
productively. Often the reply has been that such economy 
adds to unemployment, and it will do more harm than good. 
No doubt several of your readers have written to you after 
reading Mr. Cox’s excellent article, urging for it a wider 
publicity for the sake of the nation. I do not know whether 
means are available to you for such a purpose, but I firmly 
believe, if they are, immense good could thereby be done. 
I am, Sir, &c., O. F. Curtoys. 
The Cliff, Old Sodbury, Glos. 


POLITE GEOGRAPHY 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—In this enlightened and cosmopolitan day and age, 
why do we not call Germany Deutschland, Austria Oestevreich, 
Holland Nederland; Copenhagen Kobenhavn, Helsingfors 
Helsinki, Reval Tallin ? 

The Wagon Lits Company, in the map of Europe to be 
found in the corridors of their carriages, follow the com- 
mendable custom of giving the names of towns and countries 
in the language of the land of their origin. Should not our 
schools and newspapers do the same? Why continue to 
call Livorno Leghorn? There is no reason to-day why 
we should not write Anvers, Bruxelles, Den Haag, Hoek van 
Holland, Koln, Roma, Lisboa, Praha, Beograd, Wien, 
Bucaresti, Istanbul, Ankara, Alep, Damas, &c., instead 
of their illiterate English equivalents. Only a few exceptions 
need be made. 

Ceskoslovenska and the Kraljevina Srba Hrvata Slovenaca 
are two European countries which contain towns so tongue- 
twistingly ‘‘consonanted” that they are difficult to remember 
and pronounce: in Africa and Asia there are others, but 
as regards the major part of Europe there is no reason why 
we should not call every place-name by the title its natives 
have given it: to do otherwise is to confess to a retrograde 
nineteenth-century mentality.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F, YEAtTs-Brown. 

The Bath Club, 34 Dover Street, W.1. 


INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAtorR.] 

Sir,—I have been a regular reader of the Spectator for over 
forty years, and have been in sympathy with its views on most 
subjects. The object of this letter is to ask whether it is to be 
understood that the Spectator now advocates handing over our 
great Indian Empire, and all our responsibilities in that 
connection, to Mr. Gandhi and his Congress of agitators ? Is 
not the record of British rule in India the finest chapter in our 
history ?—I am, Sir, &c., Ion HAMILTON BENN. 

17 Collingham Gardens, S.W. 5. 

[The fact that the Editor interviewed Mr. Gandhi does not 
imply that the Spectator agrees with all Mr. Gandhi says. The 
Spectator stands for a self-governing India within the Common- 
wealth, the people of India thus becoming the final arbiters 
of their destiny.—Ep. Spectator.| 


BRITAIN’S SURPLUS POPULATION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Emigration at best is but a sorry business, for the love 
of the land of their birth is deep-rooted in the heart of every 
normal man and woman. Mr. Gabriel Wells’ suggestion of 
transferring Britain’s surplus population to Canada in com- 
munities would, if it could be accomplished, obviously benefit 
all parties concerned. Granted funds, and the possibility or 
co-operation, and agreement as to the division of labouf 
among the members, the one great essential to the success of 
such a scheme would be a leader. 

The Earl of Selkirk, one of the most generous and disin- 
terested of men, held precisely these views, and gave his 
fortune and his life to such a scheme. He founded among 
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abies 

others the Red River Settlement, but fell vietim to the equally inspired by the Holy Spirit. And with the help of 
selfishness of his rivals and died broken-hearted. Holy Spirit this stupendous work can be accomplished } a 
Canada, like Britain, has a vast unemployment problem. generation. It would mean the putting away of many Po an 


Many are on the verge of starvation, numbers are living on 
waste land in improvised dug-outs or under what shelter can 
be built from materials culled from the junk pile. In Britain, 
surplus population; in Canada, surplus space. It looks 
simple enough. A combination of the two should lead to 
happiness, prosperity, progress. 

Since Plato wrote his Republic, many men have been able 

to imagine various Utopian states whose destinies are guided 
by wise and benevolent philosophers. The success of the 
surplus British population when, and if, transferred to Canada, 
will depend on the selection of such ideal leaders. Where are 
they to be found? Even eighty years back Carlyle had 
observed that : 
“The old man has ceased to be venerable and has begun to be 
contemptible, a foolish boy still, a boy without the graces, 
yonerosities, and opulent strength of young boys. In these days 
whatever of leadership is still to be done, the youth must do it, not 
ihe mature or aged man: the mature man, hardened into sceptical 
egoism, knows no monition, but that of his own frigid eautions, 
avarices, and mean timidities ; and can lead no whither towards an 
object that even seems noble.” 

And what of our youth to-day ? The poet Gray surely puts 
ihe case at its best when he states as a consequence of ‘* Youth 
on the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm” behind them ‘ Fell 
Jhirst and Famine scowl.’-—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Detroit. Michigan, U.S.A. TPO WALKER. 


EMPIRE ‘TOURS 
|\Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
As a regular reader abroad of the Spectator, may I 
suggest to fellow-readers who are fortunate enough to be able 
to contemplate travel this approaching winter, that they 
should select a tour within the Empire, and by British ships 
and air lines ? 


Sin, 


By so doing money will be kept within our Empire, employ- 
ment given to their fellow-countrymen, help to kith and kin 
overseas, and British producers and manufacturers benefited. 
} would like to see your Travel Manager devote more articles 
to Empire travel and less to foreign, and particularly to the 
less wealthy and less known parts which lack the means of 
raising funds to make known their attractions, such as, for 
instance, East Africa. They would be doubly welcome in 
these lean times. The round trip-—Kenya, Uganda, Sudan— 
made in part by sea, rail, road and air, must surely offer an 
infinite variety of scenery, interests and attractions that must 
be unrivalled within comparatively short time and moderate 
expense.—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. AUSTEN. 

Tororo Hotel, Cororo, Uganda. 

|We alluded to this subject in our travel article in’ the 
issue of October 24th.--Kp. Spectator.} 


THE NEED FOR SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 
[Vo the Editoy of the Specraror.| 
Sin, To most people the absolute values of Truth, Beauty, 


Goodness are stil] the essence of ultimate reality, Religion the 
ever-occurring subject of thought. 
individuals necessary for action that must be 
accomplished. Since absolute value to most 
people, many have gradually fallen away from Church mem- 
bership because they felt no heart in taking part in services 
based on much that now cannot be held true; the Chureh 
seemed to have no message for them. 

Another and still more glorious Reformation is due. The 
doctrines of the Miraculous Birth, Incarnation, Resurrection, 
Ascension, Redemption are untenable in the sense in which 
they are distinetly set forth in our Prayer Book. Jesus seems 
unreal. Yet we know Him to be a reality, One who was a 
profound thinker, a tender lover of men; who taught God 
was Love; that the Kingdom of Heaven could only be de- 
veloped within one by the untiring and cheerful effort of the 
individual. His message speaks through the centuries. His 
love for man awakes in man an answering love for Him, who, 
man Himself, was faithful unto death to Ged and man. 

The greatest need to-day seems the Revision of the Prayer 
Book, that it may express clearly the beliefs of to-day ; and 
x revision of the Bible, a re-selection of the parts of the Old 
Testament, with addition of those English writings of our era 


It is the unity of these 
combined 
Truth is an 


things, of things of sentimental rather than real value ; but 
it would give a clearer vision of things eternal, things ¢ 
inspire us with spiritual renewal and growth beyond ng 

I am, Sir, &e., N. A, ; 

THE COLOUR BAR 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-Your correspondent of October 10th, Mr, Hubert 
Cartwright, is evidently not aware that experiments on the 
lines he suggests have been carried out in South Africa by 
scientists, who, as a result of their investigations, came to the 
conclusion that the native’s brain power is in no way inferior 
to that of the white man. It may have been to these recently 
conducted experiments that Mr. S. Mogi referred, in his article, 
The native has the capacity to advance along those lines 
where brain power is a factor of success, when given the 
equivalent in education of what the white man receives, and 
the same opportunity to express himself and develop his 
natural powers. 

I do not quite know what Mr. Cartwright has in mind when 
he speaks of reactions and muscular sense. The black man’s 
physique may enable him to recover from injuries to which g 
white man would succumb, but surely this has nothing to do 
with feeling, or emotion. The native man or woman, while 
extremely sensitive to injustice, responds very quickly to smal] 
kindnesses on the part of white people, and shows a gratitude 
that usually entails some amount of sacrifice. The matron of 
a native hospital told me she has found her black patients 
far more grateful than the white. Can Mr. Cartwright tell us 
exactly how primitive the builders of Stonehenge were, and 
in what way the Bantu excels in primitiveness ? Witchcraft, 
totems, and the old savage customs are quickly dying out, 
We ourselves are primitive in many ways to-day. For in- 
stance, in our tolerance of the exhibition to children of wild 
animals caged for life and deprived of the joy of speed in 
open spaces. It is not long since the treadmill was in use in 
our prisons, and the sentences passed on natives in South 
African courts of justice sometimes make one wonder if one is 
back in the middle ages. What Mr. Cartwright says about 
societies resisting fundamental changes made in its compo- 
sition by immigrants might apply equally well to the Bantu, 
who were in Africa before the white man appeared there, 
I cannot help thinking the upholders of the Colour Bar will 
have a most uncomfortable time when they get to heaven; 
for it is certain there will be no colour bar there.—TI am, Sir, 
«e., P. A. BANRKEs. 

53 Buckland Crescent, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 3. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WRITTEN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 

The review headed ‘* Native Dietaries > tempts me to 
revert to this subject. It is, of course, useless to protest 
against the gradual change and development in the meaning 
of various words, since that process is an essential charac- 
teristic of a living language. I make bold to say, however, 
that the word “native” still retains its native meaning, 
and that it is execrably wrong to apply it only to people 
with black skins..—I am, Sir, &c., THEoporE D. Lowe. 

Earith, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 


THE ABLEST OF THE STUARTS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,--We have just witnessed an attempt to rehabilitate 
Strafford (Tom Tyrant, The Wicked Earl). Surely Mr. 
Buchan’s attempt, in the Spectator of October 10th, to whitewash 
Charles II carries the process a long way. It seems to me 
that almost every sentence, or at least judgement, of Mr, 
Buchan might be contested. 

I will content myself with one citation from the judicial 
HaHam : 

* The court, with an artful policy, though with detestable wicked: 
ness, secured itself against its only great danger, the suspicion of 
popery, by the sacrifice of Plunket, the titular archbishop of Dublix. 
‘The execution of this worthy and innocent person cannot be said 
to havo been extorted from the king in a time of great difficulty, 
like that of Lord Strafford. He was coolly and deliberately pet 
mitted to suffer death, lest the current of loyalty, still sensitive and 
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jous upon the account of religion, might be somewhat checked 
nits course. Yet those who heap the epithets of merciless, inhuman, 
sanguinary on the Whig party for the impeachment of Lord Strafford, 
whose guilt they fully believed, seldom mention, without the 
characteristic distinction of * good-natured,’ that sovereign who 
permitted the execution of Plunket, of whose innocence he was 
yssured.” 
aliam adds in a note James II's own words to the same 
Hallan 


suspic 


= seeming necessity of his affairs made this unfortunate 
inee—for so he may well be termed in this conjuncture—think 
he could not be sate, but by consenting every day to the execution 
of those he knew in his heart to be most innocent.” 

jwould ask how this differs from Pontius Pilate? Mr. 
Buchan says Charles ** was without the Christian virtue of 
wntinence, but he had most of the others which his opponents 
notoriously lacked.” 

1 suppose, however, that an outburst of healthy human 
feling like that of the usually unemotional Hallam is below 
“the juster and subtler methods of modern scholarship.” — 
Jam, Sir, &e., A. A. MITCHELL. 

7 Hunily Gardens, Glasgow. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE LORD'S 
PRAYER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin -1 read, with great astonishment, the article called 
“The Ostler.’ by Owen Tweedy, in the Spectator of 
September 26th. There I learnt that Catholics do not say 
the Lord’s Prayer in English. 

If Mr. Tweedy will send me his address I will gladly forward 
hin a twopenny Catholic Catechism and a Simple Prayer 
Book which is used in all our schools. In the Prayer Book 
he will observe, the first prayer is the Lord’s Prayer—in 
English. In the Catechism he will find Questions 144 to 157 
ar an analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, which would probably 
be useful to him. 

A Catholic child at the age of five, unable to say the Lord's 
Prayer and other simple prayers, is considered to have neglect- 
ful parents. Mr. Tweedy would probably be surprised at the 
amount Catholic children Jearn in their own language of the 
Bible, their prayers and Christian doctrine in the primary 
schools, 

The ostler he met was probably of the type of which I met 
an excelent sample this summer. After sheltering gratis 
acamping party of some thirty boys in a Catholic Hall for 
practically a week one of the adults in charge rounded off 
his patronizing praise for Catholics in this way. ‘* Mind you, 
I don’t ’old with no denominations, I've been in France and 
seen all sorts. But mind you when I wants ‘elp I goes to 
them all—rabbis, fathers, parsons and all—whichever is most 
‘andy.”"—-I_ am, Sir, &c%, Hinpa GRirFiru. 

Maeslaw, Tonteg, nr. Pontypridd, S. Wales. 


WATER DIVINING 
{To the Editor of the Srrcravor.] 
Sir,-—If I state my own experience briefly a point not pre- 
viously touched upon will be brought out. 

About seven years ago I had an outside man who claimed 
this poyrer. He showed me how it should be done and cut 
me a suitable twig. Privately and very much alone I walked 
over to some sunken water tanks holding about 3,000 gallons 
of water. When I reached the first tank the twig destroyed 
itself in my hands; it tore itself to pieces because held too 
lirmly to allow of free movement. 

I played with this new toy for about a week trying out 
twigs from various bushes—hazel and white-thorn never 
failed to react. I had no occasion to test this again until 
two years ago. 

* Water Divining” came up in tea table talk. T stated 
emphatically that it was quite all right because I could do it 
myself. There was thus no escape, I must show everyone 
how it was done, but we all went and I cut a twig and marched 
with my keenly expectant audience to the water tanks. My 
power had completely gone, the twig never moved.——I am, 
Sir, &e., M. L. Cavutr. 

Whipsnade, Dunstable. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,-~ Judging from Mr. Cyril Maude’s letter in your issue of 
October 24th, very little seems to be known in this country 


about the most recent developments of the art of so-called 
water-divining. 

I have recently read a translation of a small book by Vicomte 
Henri de France called Tie Modern Dowser, which gives a 
simple and interesting description of the latest methods and 
their application to various ends, such as the prospecting for 
metals, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., B. VARVILL. 

9 Windsor Mansions, Northumberland Street, W.1. 


“CAVALCADE.” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sir,—Will you allow me to add two others to Mr. Jennings’ 
reaction to Cavalcade? The first is that of a first-nighter who 
decried the whole as pure jingoism. The second is my own, 
which is the exact opposite. I believe that Mr. Noel Coward 
has attempted to strip off the false patriotism, futility and 
artificiality of English life during the last thirty years. He has 
at the same time given his idea of a sublimated patriotism of 
which the repeated closing words, otherwise meaningless sen- 
timentalism, are the climax, ** greatness, dignity and peace.” 
So far from being a display of jingoism Cavalcade, unless I have 
misunderstood it, is a great contribution to peace— I must use, 
though I dislike the word—propaganda. But Mr. Coward 
has spoken in parables ; may I add without presumption, * He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear ” ?--l am, Sir, &e., 
26 Gloucester Square, W. 2. H. L. Fox. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
TRAFFIC IN Horses. 

For some time past there has been an intermittent traffic 
in horses between the Argentine and the Continent of Europe. 
The grave apprehension to which this traflic has given rise in 
the minds of those who love animals has been greatly increased 
of late by reports that a new traffic has been inaugurated this 
year between Canada and France. . . . .The traflic from the 
Argentine is no less appalling. In one case twenty-two horses 
out of seventy died on the voyage. Being carried on the 
open deck they suffered terribly from cold and exposure, while 
nearly all were lame and many had open wounds caused by 
kicking and savaging. The traflic, conducted as it is between 
Canadian and Argentine ports and the Continent of Europe, 
“annot be controlled by the British Government. The 
infliction of this unnecessary suffering upon dumb animals can 
be stopped, if at all, only by an indignant public opinion 
expressed in the Argentine and Canada.—Sir Grorce 
CockERILL, 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

Tue Trape BALANce OF FRANCE. 

Would some one explain why Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
and other Protectionists always blandly ignore the fact that 
Protectionist France has an adverse trade balance of over 
£72,000,000, and that it is steadily increasing ?—Nimmo U, 
Dyce, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


Tunny-Fish 


(Concarneau Harbour) 
Boar after boat, 
And more boats come, 
Crowded closer than casks with bottles — 
Grey torpedoes, 
Rigid tunny-fish. 


Now they lie in square battalions, 

Ranked in hundreds, 

One grey uniform for hundreds : 

Hundreds, thousands, 

Dead in the barrack-square, drilled for inspection. 


As if the Sea, 

Of whose wild humours 

Are hourly moulded 

Giants, graces, ghosts and goblins, 
Shapes more whimsical-fantastic 

Than ever troubled the brain of Earth,— 


As if the Sea, 

Inexhaustibie deviser, 

Could only repeat, 

A dull mechanic, 

Its fancy failing, 

One single, grey, monotonous, moribund thought. 
August, 1931. G. Rostrevorn Hamitron. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the papor only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


Competition No. 29 (Ser py “ Carp.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for the best list of play and 
hook titles suggestive of any five of the various parties 
in the General Election. Choice is restricted to works 
written in the English language: not more than one 
title for a party may be included in any one list; and 
for purposes of the competition it will be assumed that 
there are the following nine partics : 


(1) Conservative, (2) Labour (Mr. Henderson), (3) 
National Labour (Mr. MacDonald), (4) Communist, (5) 
Liberal, (6) National Liberal, (7) Mr. Lloyd George’s, (8) 
New, (9) Independent. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 2nd, 


1931. ‘The result of this competition wili appear in our issue of 
November 4th. 


Competition No. 30 (Set by “ Duc11.”) 


It is assumed that a reader ef the Spectator and his wife, 
who live in London, had planned a fortnight’s holiday 
abroad this winter, and were to have taken with them 
their two schoolboy sons and their daughter aged twenty- 
one. They write to ask your advice as to how they should 
spend the same holiday in the British Isles. 

A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a letter written in reply, 
which must not exceed 350 words, 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 
9th, 1931. The resuit of this competition will appear in our issue 
of November 2 Ist. 


The result of Competition No. 28 will appear in our 
a i 
next issue. 


. e 
Report of Competition No. 27 
[Rerorr AND AwarD By “ DuGrt.”’] 
Tr has been suggested that we should have a better-governed 
country if an Intelligence Test had to be passed by every 
elector before he or she is allowed to record a vote. 

A prize of £83 3s. was offered for a list of not more than 
six or less than three questions that might be put to all 
would-be electors at the polling booth, and that would have 
to be answered satisfactorily before they cast their votes. 
Questions were to be short and simple and to call for short 
and simple answers. 

Spectator competitors, being themselves a highly intelligent 
bedy of people, seem to have imagined an equally high 
standard of intelligence among would-be voters. The result 
of reading a great many lists of proposed questions to electors 
has made the setter of this competition feel wholly unworthy 
to vote. In order to enter the polling booth we should be 
able to state * the essential difference ” er “* the difference in 
general outlook and tendency ” between all the contending 
parties ; to outline in a few words the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Free Trade and Protection; to define the 
Gold Standard, or “to explain what we know about the 
British Constitution.” 

Practically every competitor has assumed that the questions 
must be political ones. A great many lists are designed to 
test, not the would-be voter’s intelligence, but his or her 
political opinions, moral character or views on such subjects 
ws birth control, world disarmament or the League of Nations. 

If the right to vote were reserved to those who could say 
‘‘what is the difference between and what the relation, if 
any, between Autocracy, Oligarchy and Democracy, and 
which historically has proved the Jongest lived,” some 
elections might have no voters at all. (This in a list of five 
equally penetrating questions.) 

The fact seems to be that competitors, in their zeal to 
suggest a way of producing a wiser electorate, have forgotten 
that an intelligence test is net an examination paper, and 
that the questions were to be asked and answered at the 
polling station. Such questions as ‘‘ Do you believe in the 
realization of ideals?” ** What should be the aim of educa- 
tion?” “Is it the people or the rulers of the country that 


make it great?” might result in many volumes of valuable 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
Tho judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 





). 
essays, but in a good deal of congestion round the ballot 
boxes. To be faced, when you rush in to vote on your a 
to the office, with this catechism-—‘*‘ What national Chane 
teristics are desirable to conserve ? Have you reasonable 
social sympathies? What is your international outlook ? 
might quench the enthusiasm of the most ardent politician 
While the question, “Have you been in prison?” might arous. 
feelings of a different kind. 
Perhaps the most optimistic of all the competitors is the 
one who, as the sixth of a list of questions that would test 
the knowledge and intelligence of a Lord Chancellor, asks: 


“Would you, in your earnest desire to uplift your country, to 
mako it a shining example of progress to the world, bo in favour 
of a daily paper called, for instance, The Nation’s Bulletin, printed 
at Westminster, owned by no particular body, except the people 
of Great Britain, that gave a daily report on the work and activitie; 
of all men there, irrespective of party, a paper that would tear) 
all thinking men and women to sort out the wheat from the 
chaff, and be educative and show us just how we stand? Ag it 
is we cannot rely on‘our Press to do anything but boom the par. 
+ ge) party they wish. What do you think of tho Five Vex 
Plan ?” 


A good many of the less alarming lists asked for the 
difference between rates and taxes, for the names of the 
Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, or asked 
why the ballot is secret. 

The prize of £3 8s. is awarded to S. Barrington McClean, 
21 Greenknowe Road, Newlands, Glasgow, S. 3, for three 
plain and intelligible questions. The following are honourably 
mentioned : Miss D. N. Dalgleish, Hilda 'T. Cooper, Ronald 
S. Russell, ‘* Snips,” and R. C. Lucas. 


THe Prize-winninGc List OF QUESTIONS. 
1. Can you read and write ? 
2. Why have you come to vote ? 
3. If your vote were to cost you 5s., what would you do ? 
S. Barrincton McCray; 


A SELECTION OF OTHER ENTRIES. 
1. Which point of the compass does your house face ? 
2. What is the difference between rates and taxes-—i.e., to whom 
are each paid and what are they spent on ? 
3. What is the highest amount payable by postal order ? 
4. How many people does (a) a tramcar, (b) a motor ’bus (both 
local standard) hold ? 
5. What has caused this election ? 
(Miss) D. N. Davennisn. 


1. If you put anything more than a cross on your voting pape 
it will be disqualified. Why is this ? 

2. Give at least four reasons for reading a daily paper. 

3. If you had to choose constables for the police force, whiat 
qualities would you expect them to possess ? 

4. Why are most things dearer now than they wero twenty 
years ago ? 

5. Why does the Stock Exchange in New York open and clox 
some hours later than the Stock Exchange in London ? 

6. Why is education compulsory ? * SNIPS, 


1 (If not blind.) 

2. Do you support the King and the Constitution ? 

3. Why do you want to vote? (Ans.: Because I believe in tho 
Cons. policy, Socialism, Free Trade, &c.) 

4, Name tho leaders of the principal parties. 

Ronatp 8. Russett. 


” 


. Can you read and write ? 


. Who was Prime Minister in the last two Governments ? 

. What is meant by the term “ Chancellor of tho Exehequer ”! 

. In what city does Parliament assemble ? 

. How many Houses of Parliament are there ? 

. Who were the prominent members of the Labour Government 
who put country before party and entered the Cabinet of the 
National Government ? 

6, Name the capital towns of (a) Scotland, (6) England. 

Hinpa TPT, Cooren. 


Sots 


Cra 


1. Read aloud the following names: Jones, Robinson, Smith. 
2, What is the name of the last Member of Parliament for yout 
constituency ? ; 

3. What party did he represent—Communist, Conservativ’, 

Labour or Liberal ? 
4. Write down your full Christian names and surname. ‘ 
5. When you are asked to put a X against the namo of the cal 
didate for whom you vote, what do you have to put against 
the names of the others ? P 
6. If the candidate for whom you vote secures a majority, ™ 
what building will he sit and vote to represent your views! 
ar cs San aoa a ; a ex > BC. Lucas. 
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“Does Fairly Well” 


the Letters of Robert Burns. Edited from the original manu- 
wripts by J. De Lancey Ferguson. (Oxford University Press. 

» vols, 308.) 
jy one of the dark corridors of the Custom House in Lower 
Thames Street, leading to the famous ** Long Room % where 
georgian desks and copper coal scuttles are still in use, 
there MAY be seen a glass cabinet containing an old ‘* Character 
pook.” The open page shows, in faded script, columns of 
names, and a brief comment on the merits of each officer. 
About half-way down occurs the name *“* Robert Burns,” 
and against it is the legend, ** The poet—does fairly well.” 

“Does fairly well,” though apparently lukewarm to an 
abserver from the world of human beings, is high praise in 
the Service. It suggests that Burns had organizing and 
secutive ability ; the necessary amount of tact, zeal, and 
power of application to duty. It does not corroborate the 
popular and sentimental conception of him as a naive rustic 
possessed by an unconscious genius that drove him alternately 
to poetry, drink, and women. 

This sober official estimate has been upheld by expert 
research. No critic now would dare to pat Burns on the 
head and praise his ingenuous muse. Only a few years ago 
sir James Crichton-Browne exposed the injustice of Burns’ 
reputation as a drunkard, proving that the poet was a victim 
ofa rheumatic fever early in life which had affected his heart 
and stomach, so that a drop of alcohol acted as poison, giving 
him temporary relief, but gradualiy killing him. As for his 
-called licentiousness, we have only to remember that 
sich a reputation grew up in a community of Covenanters, 
where the monstrous negations of Calvin stood at every cottage 
door, angels of darkness threatening, “‘'Thou shalt not!” In 
addition, we have to remember also the man’s sensitiveness, 
the craving of the artist for approbation and emotional 
encouragement, his worship for openness, freedom, beauty, 
and grace ; all of them qualities stimulated by and symbolized 
in each love affair that gripped him. 

Now we have some seven hundred of his letters as further 
corroboration of the official view of this man who in normal 
daily life did as most other men do, “ fairly well.” The 
style of the letters is mannered in the extreme. A self-educated 
man, Who during the formative years possessed only one 
or two books which he got almost by heart, he had to model 
himself on A Collection of Letters by the Wits of Queen 
Anne's Reign, and Letters Moral and Entertaining by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. He found the letters of Junius too late, 
and also those of the ‘‘ dancing-master,’’ Lord Chesterfield, 
The result was such that one has to confess to-day, in an 
age that uses the telephone and cannot patiently believe in the 
existence of an epistolary art, that Burns’ letters make 


laborious and stilted reading. They are florid, with elaborate 
cadenzas in which he enlarges on moral and quasi-philosophical 
abstractions, meanwhile holding up his love-making, his 
friendly gossip, his business, until one is tempted to wonder 
how serious these purposes may be since they can so docilely 
halt during the displays of bravura. No wonder that Scott, 
Lockhart, and Carlyle felt that such artificiality reflected on 
the character of the man, damaging his claim to sincerity, 
at least in his human relationships. One can almost agree 
with that literary ogre, Jeffreys, who said that ‘“ Burns’ 
letters seem to have been nearly all composed as exercises, 
and for display. There are few of them written with simplicity 
or plainness ; and though natural enough as to the sentiment, 
they are generally very elaborate and strained in the expression. 
A very great proportion of them, too, relate neither to facts 
nor feelings peculiarly connected with the author or his 
correspondent, but are made up of general declaimation, 
moral reflections, and vague discussions—all evidently com- 
posed for the sake of effect, and frequently introduced with 
long complaints of having nothing to say, and of the necessity 
and difficulty of letter-writing.” 

But in the act of condemning the man one pauses. There 
is something more to be considered. There is that early 
environment ; there is the waste of his vitality in the effort 
to escape ; there is the escape which proved to be as great 
a drain on his energy as that life from which he fled; for 
we see him in Edinburgh taken up by the professional and 
cultured few, who insisted still on patronizing him as the 
inspired rustic, and against whom his pride had to fight more 
fiercely and wastefully than ever in the effort to show them that 
he possessed a mind equally as sophisticated and ten thousand 
times more robust and creative than any of theirs. 

The painstaking editor of those letters is to be congratulated 
for his courageous preface in which he fights so bravely to 
show Burns as Burns the sober realist knew himself to be. 
Let a man, and especially a poet whose vocation is to make 2 
science of self-contemplation, speak for himself. Wiio is to 
know him better? The commentators, the professional 
and academic men of letters? Are they to understand his 
genesis, the soil from which he sprang, the air he breathed ; 
the love, the hate, the common everyday-ness so unique 
and important to the individual, yet so unrecordable ? Mr. 
Ferguson has realized the absurdity, and while defending 
Burns, has borne in mind that behind this defensive preface 
come the letters written by the man himself; letters which 
in spite of their literary tropes and provincial apeings of 
metropolitan manners, are the voice of a genius, and therefore 
of a being who looks at life and sees it as it is, and not as the 
moralists pretend it to be. RiIcHARD CHURCH, 


India Still Insistent 


Rebel India. By H. N. Brailsford. (Leonard Stein and Victor 


Gollancz. 2s. Gd.) 

Gandhi and the Indian Problem. By Lieut.-Col. E. CG. Hart, 
D.8.0. (Hutehinson. 2s.) 

A Marriage to India. By Frieda Hauswirth (Mrs. Sarangadhar 
Das), (Hutchinson. 16s.) 

Christian Higher Education in India. (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) 


The Romance of the Indian Frontiers. By Sir George MacMunn, 

K.C.B., K.C.8S.I., D.S.O. (Cape. 16s.) 
Modern India. By Seventeen Contributors. 

Cumming, K.C.I.E. (Oxford University Press. 
Wien the material of Rebel India appeared as newspaper 
articles, its importance and pity-moving quality were widely 
recognized, The Calcutta Statesman complained, however, 
that Mr. Brailsford had made his inquiries of one side only. 
Moreover, the Round Table Conferences have put his book 
somewhat out of focus. We now know that there are Indians 
who would be sorry to get a settlement, either among them- 
selves or with the British ; they get such boundless enjoyment 
out of prolonging the battle and of continually proving that 
for everything that goes wrong they themselves are guiltless. 
And where India’s economic troubles are concerned alien 
‘allousness is reinforced by an invincible inertia and passive 


Edited by Sir John 
3s. 6d.) 


resisting power of which we think Mr. Brailsford has an im- 
perfect perception. Still, Rebel India ought to be read. A 
less indiscriminate use of its material would have made it into 
a devastating attack. Even as it is, it sets out events which 
are better known almost anywhere than in England, and have 
raised deep prejudice against our name. Dr. Moonje’s speech 
on the alleged brutality of the Indian police was suppressed 
(during the first Round Table Conference) by British papers, 
but fully “featured”? by American and Indian ones. Why ? 
If these things are charged against our officers, are we to be 
the only people who do not know of them ? 


Colonel Hart's book is one of the best in the spate of Gandhi 
volumes. He has obviously followed Indian politics for a 
long time, and he is at pains to weigh all the evidence he can 
find and to be fair in his judgement. He thinks that we need 
official propaganda to counteract unfriendly propaganda, 
We have occasionally had it; and it has always made a 
Government look a fool, and a clumsy fool at that. Gandhi 


and the Indian Problem gives a lot of information in handy 
form, and very cheaply. 

A Marriage to India has already won its place. The author, 
a Swiss-American girl who married an Indian student and 
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went to India with him, writes with dignity and reticence. She 
has that detachment which the British writer cannot have, 
and the ordinary American writer cannot afford to have, 
when discussing India. We were told by a Moslem politician 
at the last Round Table Conference, ‘** You can _ neither 
govern nor get out of India.” It seems grimly true. Such a 
book as this again suggests the conclusion most of us are un- 
willing to come to: that the two countries, ours and India, 
are incapable of compatibility and that a divorce must come. 
A Marriage to India really tells us new things. 

Last cold weather a mixed commission—British, American 
and Indian—under the chairmanship of the Master of Balliol, 
examined the work and place of Christian Colleges in India. 
Their Report occupies 380 pages and needs close reading. The 
book’s importance is that it marks a beginning of a task that 
must shortly be undertaken—the consideration of the whole 
work, position and aims of missionary work in the new age. 
The Commission were ten years too late to see how 
immense and far-reaching has been the indirect influence of 
Christian educational institutions, and that in consequence 
they underrate this. The Report is drastic, and its conclusions 
will not be willingly followed out. Briefly, it recommends a 
great many ,closings down and concentrations, and an effort 
to make what Colleges survive centres of extension work and 
research. 

Sir George MacMunn’s sins (faults is too anaemic a word) 
run riot in The Romance of the Indian Frontiers. Relatives 
are grotesquely related, verbs and nouns are in conflict, two 
or three phrases jog up and down in constant repetition ; the 
author has read Kipling and Lyall and cannot forget them. 
The style is slang at its most undress, and on p. 332 the 
author’s gallantry breaks loose in a ribald chuckle (no other 
term will serve). But the queer thing is that all his astounding 
carelessness and casualness do not seem to matter: the 
book remains a serious contribution to the Indian question as 
well as a racy narrative. There are two main Indian problems 
—not one. The mischief is that they are so intertwined. 
There is that of the India where so many of us show at our 
worst and are not obviously indispensable—at any rate, every 
Englishman can think of a good many of his countrymen 
whom Indians can hardly be blamed for wanting to see the 
back of—and there is that of ** the Frontier” which we made 
and gave India. There was no Frontier before ; there was 
only a seeping of Islam and India tegether in Sind and a line 
of debatable ground where Sikh and Afghan a century ago 
were pushing and counter-pushing. It is easy to sympathize 
with Sir George MacMunn’s impatience with ‘ seditionists ” 
who refuse to begin to understand the problem and dangers 
of North-West India. He is a vigorous and picturesque writer, 
and full of first-hand knowledge of his subject. We do not 
know where you can get a more readable account of India’s 
frontier story and difficulties. 

Modern India is a symposium on the cautious side. The 
most disappointing chapter is “ The Army,” which ignores 
the questions of military expenditure and more rapid Indiani- 
zation. These two questions are so living, and arouse such 
deep passion of patriotism, that they cannot be put aside. No 
doubt it is an answer (from the official point of view) to point 
out that we have only recently begun giving King’s Commis- 
sions to Indians, and that ‘ the period within which a unit 
can be completely Indianized in its establishment of officers 
is dependent on the time which it takes an officer normally to 
rise from the rank of subaltern to the command of a regiment 
~—i.e., not less than twenty-five years.” But it is a maddening 
answer. Equally maddening is the complacent paragraph 
(p. 72) on the highly civilized character of the wars which the 
British have waged in India. At the other pole is Sir William 
Barton’s chapter on “The Afghan Frontier,’ a chapter 
admirable in its knit and economical style, its fulness and 
clearness of information, its temper. Another excellent 
chapter is Mr. Foley’s ** Drink, Opium, and Salt.” There has 
been such long-continued and steady misrepresentation of the 
Indian Government’s policy under these heads that for the 
sake of this chapter alone we hope the book will have a wide 

circulation. In any case, Modern India is indispensable. No 


other book so fully yet concisely summarizes the results of 
familiarity with almost every Indian problem in its daily 
The contributors’ names in nearly every 
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Four Poets 


Fatal Interview. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. (Hamish Hani 
: il. 


ton. 5s.) 
Selected Poems. By L. A. G. Strong. 
Strict Joy. By James Stephens. 
A Garden Revisited. By John Lehmann. 

Poets, No. 21. 3s. 6d.) 
THERE is a book to be written on the subject of literary hoaxes 
Part of it, of course, would deal with the intentional sham th 
deliberate “* have-on,” but another and more important sett 
would discuss those subtler cases in which a gullible public 
persuaded that certain works of the pen are of a merit totally 
unrelated to their true worth. In these, perhaps, the author 
is more often sinned against than sinning: his “ gUshe 
réclame” being frequently the result of ignorant Criticism 
rather than deliberate charlatanism. The discrepancy, to, 
must be very great before one can apply the term * hoax” 
with any aptitude, though not so great that there are nq 
plenty of examples to be found in English literature—particy. 
larly English poetry. Poetry, indeed, lends itself to thi 
abuse more easily than prose, partly because the devices oj 
the former, being more distinguishable, are easier to copy: 
partly because only a very few people know a good poem fron 
a bad one. When, however, not content with encouraging 
our own home-bred examples, we must needs start importiny 
them from other countries, even the most reticent criti 
may be excused for venturing a protest. 

Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay is an American poetess whoy 
work, one is led to believe, is held in some esteem in the country 
of her birth. In England she is known only to those who take 
an interest in American poetry, and to readers of her earliey 
book, The Buck in the Snow. Now comes Faial Interview, y 
sequence of fifty-two sonnets, sponsored in glowing terms by 
no less a person than Mr. Edmund Blunden, who writes: “] 
am still hearing the diapason of the sequence. I wish sh 
may be discovered this time by many readers here, for she ha 
something for everybody at one point or another in thes 
pieces.” In face of such a recommendation one can but 
disagree, profoungly if humbly, and wonder how so eminent 
a critic could be so easily deceived. Armed with a technique 
whose adequacy is unquestionable, she records with consummate 
virtuosity states of feeling whose ingenuousness is only equalled 
by their complete conventionality. No one, one would have 
thought, who bothered to read any of these sonnets twic: 
could fail to perceive beneath their arch abandon, their 
fetching intimacy, the utter triviality of their source. Cer 
tainly no one whose responses to poetry were anything but 
artificial to a degree. Thus Miss Millay, though she employs 
“ach and every device known to poets, never succeeds in 
convincing one that she has felt deeply or valuably about 
anything. Her very fluency and the ease with which she 
manoeuvres her stock counters (** Sweet love, sweet thorn”: 
** the heart once broken,” &e., &c.) betray at once the facility 0! 
her emotional make-up and the low level of adjustment « 
which alone it can register a response. A single quotatioi 
will suffice, perhaps, to make this clear, 

Sonnet XI begins : 


(Hamish Hami ‘ 
(Macmillan. 5s.) in, bs) 


(Hogarth Livin, 


* Not in a silver casket cool with pearls 

Or rich with red corundrum or with blue, 

Locked, and the key withheld, as other girls 

Have given their loves, I give my love to you.” 
That is a very fair sample of Miss Millay’s work. It bring 
out well not only her dependence on alliteration and the 
extreme banality of her imagery, but also the essential trite 
ness of what she has to say. The quatrain might, in fact 
have been written by Lawrence Hope. Indeed, but for + 
certain sophistication, a slight intellectual veneer, the samt 
might be said of almost any poem in this sequence. Perhaps 
it is not necessary to say anything further. 

After the fervent protestation of Fatal Interview, M 
Strong's verse seems pleasantly quiet and controlled. For ott 
thing he is less ambitious. His poems are slight, personal 
records of individual experiences, written with great economy, 
and having, in many cases, the emotional unity and compat 
ness of a lyric, He is not concerned much with the biggt 
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which drive men to write poetry ; certainly not with 


mee diffuse aspirations of Miss Millay’s sequence. Like 
the ? ‘ 

Lias in his Talk at the Inn, he is 

. is « « ever one 


For looking on the visage of the world ”’ 

1 what he sees there is recorded in simple, direct utter- 
ance sometimes witty, sometimes rather macabre, but never 
vrondite or exaggerated. Such poetry has the virtues of its 
sake spontaneity and integrity. It also has its limitations. 
One is not, for example, likely to be moved “as with a 
trumpet ” by work of this sort. It is essentially minor poetry, 
though minor poetry of a high order. Mr. Strong hardly 
attempts the record of other than very clear and precise states 
of mind, eschewing those finer moods which, being on the 
horderland of consciousness, call for subtler and more complex 
ihythms for their expression. His world is pre-eminently : 


“This quick, immediate world, 
This breathing warm demesne,” 


alt 


_and he moves about in it, a sensitive, trained observer, 
noting with admirable ease and sureness, the simpler, clearer, 
less vital of its manifestations. 

Of the remaining books in this group little need be said. 
Mr, Stephens’ work is too well known to need introduction or 
apology at this time of day. A new book from him, whether 
in prose or verse, is always an event to be awaited with 
interest. Strict Joy neither adds to nor detracts much from 
his reputation. ‘The principal item is a long poem dedi- 
cated to the translator of Plotinus, Mr. Stephen Mac IKXenna, and 
vaguely metaphysical in tone. Much of it fails of effect 
through a certain cloudiness, an inability quite to focus the 
poem’s intention, but all of it is the work of a sensitive mind, 
a sensibility steeped in genuine wisdom and reflecting the 
finer textures of life. If it fails too often to achieve complete 
communication, perhaps through a certain diffidence in the 
writer, that is the price which the poet in Mr. Stephens pays 
to the novelist. 

Lastly, Mr. Lehmann. This latest addition to the Hogarth 
series is a young Cambridge poet whose work one would like 
to praise, if only for its evident sincerity and the quiet refine- 
ment which informs it. But it must be admitted that these 
poems say nothing that has not been said before, with more 
conviction, by better poets; or that has not been said in 
almost identical language by many mediocre ones. Bearing 
the stamp of no personal impress, they might have been 
written by anyone with a taste for the country and a fair 
acquaintance with English poetry. They are * charming,” 
“pleasant,” “* decorative °—what you will—but neither 
important nor original. The vehicle of communication is 
neat and adequate, a well-kept and carefully driven chaise ; 
hut when you come to open the door there is nothing inside, 
only a faint smell of lilies and of last year’s leaves. 

I, M. Parsons, 


The Chassids 


Jewish Mysticism and the Legends of Baalshen. 
M. Biber. Translated by Lucy Cohen, (Dent 
6s.) 


By Prof. 
and Sons. 


So little is known by general readers of the bye-ways of the 
Jewish faith, that the picture of Chassidism, its founder and 
its mythology, which is given in the legends collected by 
Professor Martin Biiber, should rouse much interest. ‘The 
Chassids are a Jewish revivalist sect, who first came into exis- 
tence in Little Russia in the eighteenth century, and still 
survive in remote districts of Poland and Rumania. They 
are a primitive and devout people, who dwell much on the 
importance of fervour and love, and express their religion in 
song and even in ritual dance. ‘* Ardour, Service, Intention 
and Humility’ are the four pillars of Chassidism: and the 
Way of deliverance which it teaches is a simple holiness based 
on these characters. 

Ardour or Kestasy is to rule the religious attitude of the 
Chassid. It ** can turn all that is corporeal into that which is 
spirit. He who is in it is in sanctity,” yet it “ is not a sudden 
absorption into Kternity, but an ascent step by step to the 
ternal.” And as this is held to be the soul’s right relation 
to the Divine, beyond time and space : so, Service marks its 
right relation to God in time and space, and “ between these 
two poles the life of the Saints oscillates.” The third mystery, 


Intention, or Dedication, means God and His purpose as the 
goal of man’s life and work. It is the consecration of action. 
The last and crowning grace, Humility, is the negation of self- 
love and self-esteem. “‘'To feel the universal generation as a 
sea, and oneself as a wave in it, this is the mystery of humility 
- . « he dwells in true humility who feels for others as himself, 
and who feels himself in others.” This is one of the many 
points at which Christian and Chassid ideals approach each 
other: and there is surely a strongly Evangelical colour in 
such a story as this: 

“A Zaddik says: ‘If the Messiah should come to-day, and 
should say: ‘‘ You are better than the others ”’ then I should say to 
him: ‘You are no Messiah!” ” 

Though perhaps “ mystical ” is a misleading term to apply 
to Chassidism as a whole, Baalshen, the founder of the move- 
ment, appears to have belonged to the true prophet-contem- 
plative type; and drew his power from periods of ecstatic 
prayer in the solitude of the hills. His doctrine, which 
probably embodies ancient esoteric traditions handed down 
orally through countless generations, strongly emphasizes the 
Divine immanence throughout creation. ‘The deliverance or 
redemption which it is Man’s duty to promote, and make the 
object of his existence, consists in the reunion of the seattered 
sparks of the Divine glory with their transcendent Source. 
Other peculiar tenets include reincarnation, and the belief 
that the spirit of the Messiah is continuously manifested in 
the world through prophets and humble “ servants of God ” : 
but ‘“‘ when a man laid claim to be the Messiah, this very act 
of itself disproved his claim.” 

Professor Biiber does not hesitate to call these teachings, 
and the ideal of conduct which they require, “* the most power- 
ful and unique phenomenon which the Diaspora has produced.” 
They are mainly preserved in legendary stories, often of much 
beauty ; and the bulk of this book consists in a selection from 
the large number collected by him from original sources. 
Giving atmosphere rather than precise doctrine, and seldom 
pointing a moral, these strangely attractive tales are worthy 
to be included in the great body of myths which has been 
produced by the Jewish race. EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


The Slow-grinding Mill 


Marie Louise. By E. M. Oddie. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 18s.) 
Miss Opp1e’s life of Marie Louise is to all intents and purposes 
anovel. We do not say this in order to throw doubts upon the 
accuracy of the narrative, but to exalt its human at the expense 
of its historical interest. 

We are introduced to the Austrian Archduchess as a little 
girl, brought up by her governess, who succeeded in getting 
complete hold of her affections and making her quite happy, 
while she instructed her in implicit obedience. The Court was 
a simple one. The mother lay in bed, and had children before 
whom, and to whom alone, their father appeared as a lovable 
and romantic figure, to do whose bidding they were created. 
Napoleon was the ogre of the Court nursery—Francis Joseph 
its god. 

At sixteen Maric Louise found herself the eldest of thirteen 
motherless children and the friend of her adored father, who 
was thinking of marrying again. Austerlitz had brought the 
ogre terribly near. The girl’s childish dreams and terrors were 
intensified by the truth. Europe busied itself with the divorce 
gossip, and the world began to speculate who would be 
Napoleon’s new wife. It is not true that Marie Louise was 
wholly surprised by the suggestion of marrying the conqueror. 
Miss Oddie quotes a letter written to the daughter of her 
former governess, declaring that she is afraid to open the 
Court Circular lest she should see her own name. 

In after years the mother of Napoleon’s son spoke as though 
the short time of her life in Paris had not been happy. When 
she heard of Napoleon’s death she said he had always shown 
her “ consideration and that was all she had expected—she 
wished,” she said, ‘‘ that he could have had many more years 
of happiness and life—provided that it was far away from 
me.” But, as her biographer points out, there is a great deal 
of proof that while she was homesick for Schénbrun, she did 
enjoy herself very heartily in Paris, though there is no proof 
whatever that she had a brisk flirtation with the man who 
was so soon afterwards to become her lover. She was un- 
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accustomed to any of the delights of court life except the 
delight of deference. The sophisticated French ladies said 
she was a schoolgirl. Her fine clothes, her full purse, her 
central position in every great function excited her as they 
would a schoolgirl. Marie Louise’s attitude towards her 
child was a cold one, Napoleon adored him and she looked 
on. The little Roi de Rome turned to his governess, as his 
mother had done before him. 

Did Marie Louise as Duchess of Parma change into a new 
person? Does any woman ever do so? As we read the book 
before us it seems that she did. She fell in love, she defied the 
conventions, she lost her overwhelming pride, she developed 
maternal passion, she forgot the great man who had been the 
father of her first child and, far worse, she forgot the child, her 
son, by the great man. All this happened because of Neipperg, 
her chancellor and lover, who ruled her Duchy for her and 
ruled it so well—the one-eyed warrior of whom Madame de 
Stael said that he could work more devastation with one eye 
than another man with a pair. With him, and her children by 
him, she seemed destined to live happy ever after. The day of 
judgement did not dawn for her till she watched “* the Aiglon ” 
die, and she fainted as she heard him calling ‘‘ mother”! Did 
they tell her that he thought she was not worthy of his father, 
that he said “ if Josephine had been my mother I should never 
have been kept lonely in Vienna”? She certainly deserved 
to hear it! 


Fiction 
Grave and Gay 


Mr. and Mrs. Pennington. 
mann. 8s. 6d.) 

Making Conversation. By Christine Longford. (Stein. 7s. 6d.) 

The Red King Dreams. By C. G. Crump. (Faber and Faber. 


8s. 6d. 

Folk by a Sea. By Johan Bojer. (Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Bretr Younc’s new novel marks not only a return to 
his best form; it finds him also in possession of new qualities. 
The intense seriousness of his outlook upon life has often 
found its way into his actual writing, giving to it that earnest- 
ness which at its best compels respect, and at its worst brings 
boredom. The too-serious advocate may harm his case. 
No one will be able to feel this about Mr. and Mrs. Pennington. 
Never has Mr. Brett Young affirmed his creed with such 
artistic detachment or such humour. 

Over the plot we need not linger. Any summary must 
be unfair to so full a book; the shorter the better. Susan 
Lorimer, child of a narrow régime, finds in her Midland 
suburban life little outlet for her vitality and little food for 
her romantic appetite. Marriage to Dick Pennington, a 
sound, homespun young fellow, brings her but temporary 
satisfaction. She is suburban; she is poor. A flirtation 
with the elderly Mr. Bulgin promises economic benefit: a 
more serious flirtation with young Harry Levison promises 
romance as well. Levison has his way—once. This lapse 
is the making of Susan. Disgust with herself makes an 
honest woman of her; and when poor silly Dick is arrested 
on a charge of murder, her real self awakens, and the new 
Susan carries off her man to a fresh start and a wider life. 

This salutary fable, with its wealth of scene and character, 
is set forth with an ease which blinds one to its length. ‘Mr. 
Brett Young’s stars shine clear as ever, and, with this new 
lightness of touch, he is their more persuasive celebrant. One 
fault he has, arising from his virtues. He comments un- 
necessarily upon his people. Certainly he is mature enough 
to interpret as well as to record: but the actions of his 
characters are so clearly depicted that comment is superfluous. 
Everything Susan says and does proclaims her: and so, 
while it is good that Mr. Brett Young put on the mantle of 
the elder novelist and give us of his wisdom, he should be 
careful not to disable our intelligence by telling us the same 
thing twice. 

* At six o'clock on the following morning, the buzzer in Bulgin’s 
Tube and Boiler Works let out a bellow like that of a monster 
stabbed in its sleep—’”’ 

With these happy words the scene is set, and in this spirit 
the drama is developed. The chapter entitled ‘* Living 


By Francis Brett Young. (Heine- 


Dangerously,” is delightful: so is this: 
* On the morning of the day on which they set out for Shropshire 


—=—. 


Susan received a slight shock. It was a letter from + - 
Furnishing Emporium, in an envelope as plain es 

requesting her attention, in terms even plainer, to the = Vauy, 

last month’s instalment, now three weeks overdue, This atter of 

though reasonable, filled her with indignation. In th Mey 

ys 

had, 


she had so many important things to think about that she 
naturally enough, overlooked their first application . , .» 

No: we need no comment upon Susan. If all read 
enjoy Mr. and Mrs. Pennington as much as I did, its wane 
will be enormous. 

Humour is also an ingredient in Making Conversation 
indeed, it is the only ingredient. Lady Longford Tanges y 
and down its keyboard, from the bass of a wicked satine 
the treble of a lunatic inconsequence : 

“ The first evidence of the clash of civilisations was when Matthy 
found Mr. Murate clapping his hands at a spider . . . 

*** Do you like spiders ?’ she asked him. ‘I can’t bear thom: 

*** Japanese gentleman,’ said Mr. Murate, ‘ no like.’ : 

*** You don’t like ? Then why do you clap your hands ?' 

“‘* Japanese gentleman no like, Japanese gentleman clap hands!" 

Martha, Lady Longford’s conversational heroine, went {) 
school, to Oxford, to all manner of places. The Oxford 
chapters are devastating. Not even in Dusty Answer wy 
the fair flower of female higher education made to appex 
more intellectually futile and physically unalluring. Making 
Conversation is completely irresponsible, and there seems no 
good reason for its ending where it does : but it is one of th 
best pieces of entertainment that have appeared for a long 
time. 

In support comes another volume with an even stronger 
University flavour. The publishers are anxious lest Th 
Red King Dreams fall into wrong hands. They need not be 
worried : 

“** This morning,’ he said, ‘ I received a letter from the Hereditary 

Chancellor of Weston Poggs, informing me that my edition of 
the Speculum Maius of Vincent of Beauvais had been reported to 
him as entitling me to the degree of M.A. in that university and 
adding that on receipt of my cheque for £1 the diploma should by 
sent to me. I am already a B.A. of that university but that only 
cost five shillings.’ ”’ 
If this sort of nonsense is to your liking, as it is to mine, 
you will find plenty of it, aimed at other institutions beside 
universities, in Mr. Crump’s well-addled and mis-documented 
fantasy. It is more mannered than Making Conversation; 
it is, perhaps, not everybody’s money ; but it is good value, 
even at eight and sixpence, for the right audience. 

Johan Bojer’s Folk by the Sea, though the element is meri. 
less to them, are less oppressed by it than Synge’s, les 
sensitive to it than Mr. Neil Gunn’s. 
and the winds blow cold: their humanity glows the warmer, 
When Anna, the fisherman’s daughter, married young Peter 
Norset from inland, her parents rejoiced; yet it was the 
farmer who came down in the world. The story of this 
couple, linked in the later chapters to the nascent story of 
Martin and Astrid, is the thread on which this series of 
pictures and incidents is strung. It contains nothing 
** sensational,” but. its quiet, sober harmonies will remail 
in the mind when noisier records are forgotten. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


* New Novels 


ITHURIEL’S HOUR. By Joanna Cannan. (Hodder ani 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.).—Ithuriel learnt all about “pukka 
Sahibs”? when he watched a Himalayan climbing expeditin 
and saw the two men who hated each other reach the 
summit. Incident abounds—but Miss Cannan, from 
whom we expect much, has taken her characters from 
stock, and is worried about the Social Order. 


FLASH-BACK. By Cyril W. Beaumont. (C. W. Beaumont. 
5s.).—Mr. Beaumont recalls his childhood with detail 
and delight, but sometimes with a pomp which take 
the bloom off his circumstance. 

RECAPTURED. By Colette. Translated by Viola Gerari 
Garvin. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) Colette’s delicacy of touch 


makes the intimate workings of woman’s mind, whitl F 
she perceives finely, endurable to the sensitive womal > dt 

and t 
‘ na > and y 
By Eliot Crawshay-Williams F 
7s. 6d.)—Tells of a film star who rehearss | 


and comprehensible to the courageous male. 


THE RULE OF THREE. 
(Gollancz. 
before the camera, the part she plays in real life. The 
book is redeemed from dulness by the neatness of is 
rather stagey dialogue. 
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Current Literature 





wnarch lectures delivered by Dr. James Bonar in 


mi ve ‘ i = 

pie 7 (heories of Population from Raleigh to Arthur Young, 

80 day, en Bonar, M.A., LL.D., Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) are 
James 


She V hed with certain additions in a volume which traces the 
~~ palemography, vital statistics and theory of population as 
wots of scientific study. The author does this by quotation 


— ‘udicious comment on various writers who preceded 
* Seceay oc such as Bacon, Hobbes, Graunt, Petty and Price, 
= speculations were unsupported by the figures for which 
‘sation y of them craved. The first census was only held in the 
ges yp MF ountry in 1801. Little emerges in the way of scientific theory, 
satire ty HF put Dr. Bonar covers the ground learnedly and agreeably with 
many shrewd remarks of his own. 
a aK * * 
1 Marth 


professor Ferdinand Lot of Paris is well known as a leading 
thom’ { guthority on the France of the Merovingians and Carlovingians. 

in The End of the Ancient World (Routledge, 21s.)—a new 
4 yolume in the remarkable series entitled ‘** The History of 


hands” (jvilization ”*—Professor Lot sums up the labours of a lifetime 
went ty with the ease and clarity that we have learned to expect 
fom French scholars. He is concerned with the collapse of 
Oxford the Roman Empire and the rise of new barbaric powers in 
ver Was BH the Mediterranean lands between the fourth and eighth 
appear centuries. Professor Henri Berr in a long introduction 
Making discusses the old question as to when the Middle Ages may 
ems nq be said to begin and end. Professor Lot is less uncertain 
about the answer. He regards the fall of Rome as a calamity, 
> of the and holds that with it a new and brutal age began. No 
& long & reader of Gregory of Tours can seriously dispute Professor 
lot's comments on the Merovingians in France and their 
tronger contemporaries elsewhere. hey filled a void left by the 
st Th disappearance of Rome, but they did not regenerate Western 
Europe. All of them were weak, detestable and transitory. 
not he New forces were emerging under them, but not because of 
thm. The old term “ Dark Ages” is really appropriate 
editary F to the epoch which Professor Lot portrays in this masterly 
tion of book. 
rted to si * % x 
ity and With Joseph Conrad’s Mind and Method (Faber and. Faber, 
wuld bo FF 10s, 6d.) Mr. R. L. Mégroz supplies a long-felt want. In a 
at only BF work of unusual critical distinction, he analyses and describes 
the outlook and life of that remarkable writer. Mr. Mégroz’s 
mine, | previous works, in spite of their brilliance, occasionally suffered 
resides @ trom a slight lack of proportion, but in this book he has 
achieved an excellent balance. Moreover, he does not mistake 
nema the promptings of enthusiasm for the signposts of importance. 
ation; ® ‘The book is exceptionally well documented and_ provides 
value, & a valuable supplement to the work of Mr. Richard Curle 
and M. Jean-Aubry. There are four illustrations including a 
merei- photograph of Mr. _Epstein’s bust of Conrad and a_repro- 
* duction of Mr. Low’s cartoon. Both as a biographical study 
» 1B and as a critical estimate the book is admirable. 
1eavy, ‘ < ‘ ‘i 
— Amonument to Owen Glendower was unveiled last month in 
Peter F North Wales, and the ceremony, under Sir Alfred Davies as 
Ss the F chairman, was largely attended by enthusiastic Welshmen. 
f this @ Here, then, is confirmation _of Professor J. E. Lloyd’s reference 
ry of & % him as the Welsh national hero in the preface to a new 
ad af biography—the best by far yet written—of Owen Glendower 
. & (Owen Glyn Dwr) (Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.). From the 
thing - English standpoint Glendower was a troublesome rebel against 
mail fF Henry IV, formidable when for a time the Percies and the 


Scots were leagued with him and, a little later, when the 

NG. French sent him help, but not strong enough to stand alone 
against the House of Lancaster. From the Welsh side he was 

- 4good deal more, and Professor Lloyd’s able book, incorpo- 
rating much new detail from Welsh sources and showing why 
Glendower appealed to the Welsh imagination, is well worth 
ani Teading. He traced his descent from the princes both of 


ukka { North and South Wales; he was popular with the Welsh 
itin f ergy and the bards, and he was respected as a landowner 
the F nda soldier. For twelve years, from 1400 to 1412, he held 
from — Ut, and for part of the time he controlled the whole of Wales, 
from § % that he could hold parliaments and treat with foreign 


Powers. When his cause was hopeless he disappeared. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd thinks that he spent his last years in Hereford- 
- shire, and that he died in 1417. ‘ From that day to this his 
etal name has been one of power in Wales. ... He may with 
ake propriety be called the father of Welsh nationalism.” 
rai = =As an exact and impressive account of a monk’s life in the 
puch early Middle Ages Dr. Joan Evans’s Monastic Life at Cluny, 
hich Fe 910-1157 (Oxford University Press, 15s.) is well worth careful 
mai F teading. To our easy-going generation the stern discipline 
| ind the unending round of services seem incredibly difficult, 
os rs yet such was the fascination of the Cluniac rule that 
_ ‘aughter houses of Cluny rapidly multiplied ail over France, 
| With not a few in England and elsewhere. Dr. Evans gives a 
pF “Neise history of Cluny’s foundation under Berno, and his 
p *uccessor Odo, describes the growth of the order under special 








aes 





Papal favour, gives biographical sketches of some famous Cluniae 
monks, including Abelard, and then details of the adminis- 
tration and daily routine of the monastery. A particularly 
attractive chapter on “* Art and Letters at Cluny ” reminds 
us of the good work that these hard-living ascetics did in 
architecture, sculpture, calligraphy and hymnology. Some of 
the beautiful Cluniac hymns are quoted, and there are good 
photographs of such Cluniac churches as remain in whole or 
in part. A drawing of the mother-church as it was in 1617 
gives some idea of the vast and noble pile that the Revolution 
plundered and the Empire destroyed. 


3k a * a 


In the Wake of Napoleon (Lane, 18s.), which Mr. Oaklev 
Williams has patiently and skilfully extracted from the 
memoirs of the Saxon General Ferdinand von Funck, is 
disappointing. Funck, who seems to have been an honest 
and intelligent soldier, describes in much detail the impact 
of Napoleon and his staff, after Jena, on the sleepy Saxon 
court, but says far too little about the Emperor himself. 
He noted Napoleon’s astonishing memory for faces, and on 
the whole liked him. He observed that Napoleon was much 
affected by music, which must not be ‘* noisy,” and that he 
always went to Mass in boots. But the memoirs throw much 
light on the absurdly formal and preposterously corrupt 
Saxon court than on anything else. It is not surprising 
that the MS. found its way into the secret archives at Dresden 
and was not released till after the late War. If half that 
Funck says was true of the timid King Frederick Augustus, 
the wonder is that Saxony survived the troubled Napoleonic 
age as a separate entity. 

* * * * 


Yet another good parish history has appeared in South 
Mymms, by F. Brittain (Cambridge: Heffer, 10s. 6d.). The 
author is a Cambridge don, but he loves the quiet parish 
between Barnet and St. Albans, and has enlisted no less a 
person than Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch to praise it in an 
introduction. The village was fortunately left on one side 
by Telford’s new main road in 1826, and thus preserves 
much of its rural character. Wrotham Park, the chief 
mansion, was built by the Admiral Byng who was shot ‘* to 
encourage the others,” and still remains in his family. 
Thackeray's father was born in the parish. There still 
stands the mediaeval manor house of Wyllyotts, named after 
its fourteenth-century owner. Knightsland, another house, 
is possibly Elizabethan. The Battle of Barnet was fought 
within the old parish bounds, but South Mimms has no other 
great events in its records. Yet Mr. Brittain’s story of his 
parish is none the less interesting, based as it is on loca) 
knowledge and local research. The illustrations are good and 
there is a map. 

%% a8 ue 


During the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been : 

Non-Fiction.— The Duke, by Philip Guedalla ; Charles IT, 
by Arthur Bryant ; 7'he Letiers of Queen Victoria, Third Series, 
Vol. II., Edited by G Earle Buckle; Everybody's Business, 
by Hartley Withers ; Scientific Outlook, by Bertrand Russell ; 
One Man's Road, by Arthur Waugh; Yesterday and To-day 
in Sinai, by Major C. 8S. Jarvis; Zeppelins Over England, by 
Trensch von Buttler Brandelfels. 

Ficrion.—Results of an Accident, by Vicki Baum; Julian 
Probert, by Susan Ertz; Return I Dare Not, by Margaret 
Kennedy ;_ The Road, by Warwick Deeping; Sarah Gay, by 
Mary Borden; Karly Closing, by D. Wynne Willson ; Firsé 
Person Singular, by W. Somerset Maugham ; Two People, by 
A. A, Milne. 















BETWEEN 
TWO FIRES 


A True Story of the German Occupation of Lille. 
By ANTOINETTE TIERCE 
“This fascinating narrative . . . I am sure no 
German, let alone a Frenchman or an Englishman, 
could read her story without a wondering admira- 
tion of her lively wit, her gay spirit, her resource- 
fulness and her cool and dauntless courage.” 
—A. J. CUMMINGS (News-Chroniele). 
Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net 
JOHN LANE HEAD LTD. 
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The Modern Home 
Lighting—II 


By G. M. Boumrirey. 


Tux execution of a lighting scheme for any room should 
consist of something more than the mere selection of pretty 
shades and fittings, and their disposal at whatever “ points ”’ 
happen to be available: it is a task worthy of a little pre- 
liminary thought. In any but the smallest, single-purposed 
room it divides itself into two distinct parts: the general 
and the special lighting. The aim of the first is to provide 
a soft, diffused light, strong enough to give a general idea 
of the room and its contents, but no stronger ; of the second, 
to make comfortable the performance of any special occupa- 
tions—reading, writing, dining and so on. In addition, one 
may sometimes wish to draw attention to particular objects 
such as pictures or statuary. I was lately in a house where 
much of the general lighting was provided by a number of 
glazed recesses in the walls, in which a beautiful collection 
of Tang figures was displayed to perfection by concealed 
lighting. The effect was quite perfect. Although the execution 
of a scheme of this type must always be rather expensive, 
it is by no means necessary to possess valuable works of 
art in order to obtain a good effect. I have seen vases of 
flowers, similarly enshrined, looking lovelier than they could 
in any other surroundings. 

It is, 1 think, almost always a mistake to focus attention 
on the actual source of light. It is a poor room that has nothing 
more worthy of notice than an electric light fitting or shade. 
For this reason both shades and fittings should be as plain 
and workmanlike as possible. I have always wondered why 
so many overtly modernist rooms harbour those large, pleated- 
paper shades which possess a unique capacity for trapping 
dust and a habit of getting their pleats irritatingly uneven. 
There seems every reason for light fittings to be washable, 
and for this reason, among others, I should like to call attention 
to those perfectly plain, opai-glass shades which were originally 
intended for commercial display. Their simple, geometrical 
shapes (cubes, spheres, cylinders, rectangles and so on) 
make them suitable for rooms of any proportions, and the 
light they give when fitted with internally-frosted lamps is 
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well diffused and entirely free from glare. As nearly a , 
they are pure shapes of light, capable of the most pel a, ibe 
effects. Another development which I look to rel 
extended in the near future is the making of the actual Teely 
bulbs themselves in various good forms instead of th 
malformed pear shape. They would have to be Pe 
heavily frosted glass, since they would be intended ee d 
without shades. The Philips Tubular Opal lamp is an ean = 
forerunner which is being very widely used in modern ate 
But why, for instance, cannot one get small spherical la » 
for domestic lighting similar to the neat little “ golf. bal “ 
amps used in omnibuses ? ll 

Many designers appear to have thought that the best 
to * go modern ” in shades is to cut out a number of unlike y 
looking pieces of ground-glass and clip them together (usualy 
with unsightly screws) at still less likely-looking angles, | 
am glad to see that this phase is on the wane: it had Tt 
to commend it. One can now get a wide choice of sha F 
either plain or suitably decorated in moulded, obscure 
glass. Beautiful variation of texture and translucency 
given by sand-blasting, etching with acid, or rough casi 3 
For diffused wall-lighting, the half-bowl shape is often suitabje. 
nor is it essential that this should bear the figure of a heayily. 
curved mermaid, If a more decorative effect than that y 
plain glass is required, there is an excellent range of pane, 
in “ Vesta ” glass, made in Birmingham, in really good designs 
The common practice of putting wall-lights on each side of y 
fireplace should be avoided—unless the fire be one round whic) 
no one will ever sit: whenever possible the light should 
behind rather than in front of the eyes. 

Silk as a covering for lampshades is by no means the beg 
material. Even when varnished it wastes a considerabl 
proportion of the light and is always difficult to wash. Varioys 
cellulose products are now made for the purpose. They ap 
very much more efficient and, [ think, preferable in every way, 
* Celastoid,” one of these, is made in many different pattems 
colours and finishes, giving various effects of opacity anq 
diffusion. It is, of course, non-inflammable and can be either 
glued with special cement or punched and laced up. Son 
of the best shades I have seen were made of it. Even afte 
years of use it will not give the dusty effect so common in 
silk shades once their first freshness is lost. 


(To be continued.) 


Finance—Public & Private 


The Outlook 


Writtnc on the actual day of the election, the result : 


of which will scarcely be made known in time for ayy 
material alteration in proof, it is rather rash, perhaps, ty 
attempt to speak in any sect terms with regard to the 
financial and investment outlook. 


Socialist Administration, I am unable to bring mysel 
to believe that the election 


the reader will, perhaps, do well to keep in mind the 


fact that I am assuming not only a National victon} 


but a victory accompanied by a large majority. Wer 


these expectations to be falsified, I should find no difficulty f 
at all in speaking in definite terms with regard to the 
outlook, for I firmly believe that such an event woul} 
quickly bring: financial distress to every home, with 
Can it, therefore, hE 
urged that precisely the opposite effect, and in an equally 
rapid fashion, will be achieved if the National Paryh] 


collapse in credit and securities. 


secure a victory ? 
An Upniunt. TAs. 


I think not, and for the following sufficiently golf] 


reason. We have it on the confession of ex-Socialit 


Ministers themselves that last August the country wag} 
Some allowf | 


in a situation bordering upon insolvency. 
ance must, of course, be made for the language w 


during an election period, but we know, at all events (| 
that the country was confronted with a prospectith)} 
Budget deficit of £170,000,000, and that a correctiol— | 
of this position was made too late to prevent our beimh] 
pushed off the gold standard, while the Budget itself | 
was only balanced by adding still further to the heayy 
While, therefor 


burden upon the direct taxpayer. 
it is easy to conceive that having reached this stage 


continuance of the Socialist Administration would have} 


(Continued on page 582.) 


In view, however, i} 
of the disasters which have befallen almost every sectiofy} 
of the community during the two years of the hte 


‘an result in other than if} 
victory for the National Party, though in what followy 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 580) 
brought about final collapse pretty rapidly, the advanced 
stage of distress makes the progress towards recovery 
necessarily much slower. 


Fortune Favours THE Brave. 

Not only so, but in viewing markets from the stand- 
point of the potential investor, it must be remembered 
that during the past few weeks speculative operators 
and, no doubt, genuine investors also, have been dis- 
counting future recovery pretty extensively, especially 
as regards Home Railway stocks and Home Industrial 
securities. Thus, the monthly valuation of selected 
stocks by the Bankers’ Magazine for the past month 
showed that in Home Railway ordinary stocks there 
was a recovery for the month of over 50 per cent. and 
in prior charge stocks of railways of over 20 per cent., 
while shares in the Iron and Steel group showed a rise 
for the month of about 34 per cent. Once again, indecd, 
during the last few months we have seen that fortune 
favours those who are not afraid to acquire stocks when 
everyone else is selling. A few weeks ago, for example, 
the 5 per cent. preference stock of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway, which at the present price of 72 
gives a yield of over 6} per cent., could have been bought 
at 50 giving a yield of 10 per cent., and similar instances 
might be given in many departments of Home securities. 
While, therefore, many of these stocks still give a very 
high yield, allowance has to be made—when considering 
the prospect of a further early appreciation in market 
value—for the great rise which has already taken place 
in a short space of time. 


MoneEtTARY PRosPeEcTs. 

Such being the case, it would not be surprising if atten- 
tion were first turned to British Funds and other gilt- 
edged securitics which have been affected in special degree 
of late by the combined effect of the abandonment of the 
gold standard and the high Bank Rate. The unlikelihood 
of any early boom in trade increases the probability of 
somewhat easier money rates, and is not improbable 
that a great victory for the National Party, combined with 
unrest and lack of confidence in some other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, might lead to a certain amount 
of foreign money coming here, in which case it is likely 
that our Bank Rate might be lowered. On the other 
hand, it must also be remembered that the state of 
the National Finances is scarcely such as to warrant 
faney prices even for British Government stocks, and on 
the whole I should look only for a moderate rise with 
sustained firmness. As to Industrials and the more 
speculative groups of stocks, it would not be surprising 
if there should be a good deal of activity in the near 
future, because there will be that in the newness of the 
situation which may call forth a good deal of pleasurable 
anticipation, though whether the anticipation will be 
justified by results it is impossible at present to determine. 
Uncertainty, in fact, must necessarily be a prominent 
feature in the situation for some little time to come, both 
as regards local and international developments, though 
the establishment of a strong Government in this country, 
pledged to Economy, will not be without its influence 
upon many other centres. 


Tue New Ministry. 

This brings us, however, to a consideration of the great 
responsibilities attaching to the new Ministry. It must 
of necessity be a composite body, and we know from what 
has passed at the Election that there is likely to be a divi- 
sion of opinion on many matters of policy, and notably on 
matters connected with the fiscal controversy. I venture 
to think that the only hope of unity and of active progress 
being made by the new Government lies in a clear recogni- 
tion of those essentials emphasized in the Manifestoes of 
the National Party before the Election. The Budget 
has to be continuously and effectively balanced, not 
merely on paper but in reality. Confidence, which has 


been shaken at home and abroad, both by the spendthrift 
policy of a Socialist administration and by the trend of 
Socialist administration, has to be restored. The currency 
of the country has to be stabilised, but only on lines found, 


a 
——— 


after careful experience and testing, to be those most 
ducive to the prosperity of the country, The we 
balance, too, has to be restored, not by any bigoted : 
on the part of Free Traders or Protectionists but 
result of a common-sense policy having for its sole ai eh 
improvement of the trade of Great Britain with @e 
regard to the fact that trade cannot be improv 
enduring basis without the purchasing power of fore} 
nations also being sustained. To this end it will ~~ 
less be well that there should be the maximum a 
of international co-operation both as regards trade ak 
currency developments, but at the same time it will beho 
British Ministers to think—if I may be allowed to “4 
the term—even more nationally and Imperially Aig 
internationally. by 


ed On an 


ON ITS TRIAL. 

Above all, Ministers in the new Government will 4 
well to realize with intensity the fact that it is the dutyg 
the Government to demonstrate before another Generg 
Election comes round that Capitalism can bring prosperit 
to the country. For Capitalism is on its trial, Unie. 
lying all the heated controversies accompanying the recent 
General Election and, indeed, underlying Political cop. 
troversies over recent years, is the fact that the Socialis 
Party—which, be it remembered, represents many 
millions of voters—believes or professes to believe tha 
Capitalism and individual enterprise are antagonistic tj 
the general well-being of the country and that the possi. 
bility of trade recovery and full employment lies in tly 
direction of State ownership or State control. Thos 
who have now been returned to political power do not helj 
that view, but upon them rests the responsibility of demons. 
trating in practical fashion the error of the Socialists ani 
the truth of their own convictions. With that end iy 
view, not only wisdom and ability will be required, but 
possibly, considerable courage. While fully recognizing 
that many of the causes of our prolonged industri 
depression in this country have been due to unpreventabk 
rauses, I believe that much of the trouble is traceable ty 
the fact that Socialism, through the medium of Trak 
Unions, has been allowed to tamper with and gravel 


CAPITALISM 


impair the system and_ organizations on  whid 
individual enterprise depends for success. If, ther 


fore, through the medium of the strike, or through 
the exercise of any other kind of improper force or ir 
fluence, the work of industrial and financial recuperation 
should be found to be impeded by Trade Union ani 
Socialist devices, it will rest with the Government to se 
that the whole authority and might of the State are use 
in opposing those influences. 

Ministers, in fact, may be reminded that the very 
reason offered for the recent General Election was the 
necessity for obtaining a strong mandate to apply what 
ever measures might be required to bring back prosperity 
to the country. That mandate has now been given 
Upon the use which is made of it must depend the 
future and prosperity of the country for many yeas 
to come. 

Artiur W. QKppy. 


Financial Notes 
PourricAL MARKETS. 


Tux. disturbing effects so often produced upon the Stock 
Markets by a General Election have not been in evidenee 
during the last few weeks. On the contrary, it would probably 
be true to say that from the moment of the dissolution o 
-arliament dealers in the Stock Markets have been busily 
anticipating the effects of a victory by the National Party. 
Consequently, as I have mentioned in an adjoining artick, 
the possibility of a reaction has to be borne in mind whatevt! 
may be the precise result and the immediate effect of tle 
lection. During the past week attention has chiefly centre 
upon high-class investment stocks and all Home securities, 
and especially those likely to be affected in any way by # 
improvement in trade. “Some of the Foreign stocks, atl 
more especially Brazils and Germans, have also_ rst 
appreciably, however, and in the speculative markets Mining 
shares have been well maintained. America, in its tum 
has been under the influence of a continued gold drait 
expectations of a higher New York Bank Rate and disappoitt 
(Continued on page vi.) 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


and After 


—NOVEMBER CONTENTS INCLUDE— 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE 
WORLD CRISIS 
By PIERRE LYAUTEY 
(Vice-President of the Société d'Economie Nationale) 
MANCHURIA AGAIN 
By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
(Washington Correspondent of the Tokyo 
‘Hochi Shimbun’) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT EX- 
PENDITURE AND THE CRISIS 
By SIR WILLIAM HART, LL.D. 
(Town Clerk of Sheffield) 


THE NAVY AND THE AIR 
By CAPTAIN TAPRELL DORLING, D.S.O., R.N. 
(‘ Taffrail’) 
3/- net 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 
a 


Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
MNS 
i 


SUCONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2! 
BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE 
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“Perhaps the only magazine with 
a soul that survives to-day.” 


E. B. Osborn in the 
“ Morning Post.” 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly 
for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. 


SUSU ULSI EUEEEUELUg 


HEE ES EAB 

at 

ipltiettiototitetttettte: S39 

‘ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 

45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 














SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to? 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 











HUMANE SLAUGHTERING | 
(THE WEINBERG PEN) 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals are prepared to give demonstrations, free of 
charge, with this humane appliance, which effectually | 
eliminates cruelty in the casting of cattle for Jewish | 
Slaughter. The Board for the Affairs of Shechita 

is in complete accord with the R.S.P.C.A. in their | 
desire that the merits of the Pen should be widely | 
made known, so as to encourage its use. The Board 
have also undertaken to help the R.S.P.C.A. by pro- 
viding Shockets to administer Shechita to the animals 
killed at their demonstration. 


Mr. Weinberg states that he can supply the machines 
at net cost, and payable by weekly instalments, if | 
desired. His remuneration would be by Royalties, 
varying from threepence to one shilling per animal, | 
according to the number slaughtered. He is further | 
prepared to grant free licences for any Community 
to have the machine made for them. He will also 
supply machines on hire. 


The cost of a machine which would have to be made 
at once would be £100 to £125. A considerable | 
saving would be effected if about one dozen could be | 
ordered at the same time. Will those who would like 

to purchase Pens kindly advise Mr. Weinberg, 3 Lovell 
Street, North Street, Leeds, who would advise prospec- 
tive buyers as soon as a dozen had been received? 


IMPORTANT NOTE.—A licence for purchasing a_ | 
Pen is free, and apart from the Royalties Mr. Weinberg | 
would make no charges. 


Apply to The Chief Secretary, ROYAL SOCIETY for 
the PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, | 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 














else at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 












—~  Convalescence 


When the digestive 
powers are weak or 
impaired the “Allen- 
burys’ Diet is pre- 
eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It 
replaces with advan- 
tage milk and milk 
dishes commonly em- 
ployed in sickness and 
convalescence. Made 
from selected whole 
wheat and fresh 
creamy milk with 
added Vitamin D, it is 
just what you require. 


In tins at ‘Kas Tg 
2/1, 4/- and 7/6 Whe, ‘am 
of all Chemists Rah 


PLEASANT TO TAKE 


EASY TO MAKE 


Send 3d. in stamps for 4 1b. trial sample 
of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
37 Lombard Strect, London, E.C.3 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 582.) 
ment with regard to the outcome—so far as it is known—of 
the Conference between M. Laval and President Hoover. 
* * % * 
British CELANESE. 

The latest report of the British Celanese Company, while 
disclosing a serious loss for the period under review, was no 
worse than the market had anticipated, having regard to the 
acute trade depression. The actual balance of the trading 
account for the year ended June 30th last was £995,000 against 
£2,558,000, but it must be remembered that the comparison 
was with a period of sixteen months ending June, 1930, 
whereas the present report covers the exact period of twelve 
months. The actual profit for the year, before providing for 
interest and premium on redemption of the First Mortgage 
Debenture stock and the Bearer Bonds, and also for certain 
non-recurring charges, was £274,939 against £1,449,000 for 
the sixteen months previous. Finally, the report shows a 
net loss of £274,625 after making the provision referred to. 
If, however, only the Debenture charges, including the Redemp- 
tion Premium Reserve, were to be deducted the net loss for 
the year would have been about £50,000. The balance-sheet 
again shows a strong position as regards cash. Aa Wok. 


at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1 000 earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 








£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 é Pi 
£41, t Ed Lad > 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





Paid up Capital ave Y. see een we. = =£4,500,000 
Reserve Fund = sa _ ae we =6— £ 4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
deseription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








° -— 4 

To men in the fifties | 
and sixties | 

It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 

under the Distinctive System of 

The Scottish Provident Institution | 
There is no risk of Capital Deprecia-ion | 
in a Life Policy | 








Full particulars and rates for other ages will be sent on application 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 








“THE YOKOHAMA SPECE Ban 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid: YEN 100, 
Reserve Fund: YEN 116,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE - - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 





Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta ‘ 
Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden).” ounton 


Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Kai Yuan, Karach? | 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newel 
, > S , 


< : a § ewch- 

wing, New Y ork, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de jamin | 

Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki 
: , 


Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau, 





The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exch i 

‘ nite, oie = j “4 xchange, & 
Drafts and Telegraphic ransfers and Letters of Credit on above Bae 
and elsewhere, and tr acts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application, 








London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, Lendon, E.C. 2. 
D. NOHARA, Manager, 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


November, 1931. 3s. 6d 
CONTENTS: ; 

TUE POLITICAL SITUATION 
By Tie Rignt Hon, Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE 


OFF THE COLD STANDARD By J. A. HOBSON 
A GENEVA BALANCE SHEET By H. WILSON HARRIS 
THE SPECTACLE OF SOVIET RUSSIA By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
GERMANY TURNS FROM JUNKERISM By EMIL LUDWic 
POLITICS IN BULGARIA By Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart, 


MANCHURIA: THE ALSACE-LORRAINE OF FURTHER ASIA 
By WILLIAM LEON SMYSER, F.R.c5, 


THE REALISM OF REASON By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT. Lincetr 
ARE WE BETTER OR WORSE? By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 
WILLIAM COWPER By GILBERT THOmaS | 


WULDREICH ZWINGLI: A MAN: 1484-1531 
By H. ALEXANDER CLAy 
BIRD LIFE IN LONDON By W. M. CROOK, F.Z5, 
FORRIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Problem of Manchuria; The Toner Story of the Heimwchr Putseh, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4, 














PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet_and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £172,958, 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2, 











THEATRES 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.l 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30 
HENRY AINLEY in 
THE ANATOMIST by James Bripir. 














QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Evenines ar 8.15, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

By Rupotr BESIER. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30, 

2nd YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 








LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON. 








HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH | 
Funds £22,500,000 | 


















Publishers: St. Clement's Press, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 5/- 









Just Published. 





THE COMING BOOM 


THE COURSE OF 


IN SECURITIES. 
By L. L. B. ANGAS. 

This remarkable publication, appearing the day following 
the collapse in sterling, and forecasting the stock market 
moyements which have since occurred, will prove invaluable 
to investors as a guide in the forthcoming months. 

Mr, L. L. B. Angas’s forecasts of stock market movements 
have, in the past, shown an uncanny accuracy, as witness 
his publications: *‘The Coming Rise in Gold Shares” and 
‘The Coming Collapse in Rubber.” This latest publication 
can be equally recommended. 


Telephone: HOLBORN 7600. nett 
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d 1889) Two Shillings per (in 
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0, Ho for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Canton ————TSSION (founded 1885).—52,000 Free 
, IN (founder ) 2 
amburg, ys De to East End Children. 15,000 
\arachi, D breakfas a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
eweh. sire oe forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
Janeiro, \ tis Ls weekly, Great Religious, Social and Philan 
Noseki, ‘0 tr titution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
tau, ~~ VW, W. CHEPLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
vial Road, E. 1. 
e, issues (uu suyercial 4 ee ee eenn ee 
© places — 
{ € INEM: A 
lication, alt a 
DE Y GINS BO MO 
\ on Street love. Warings). Ger, 2981 
“i LAST FEW DAYS 
= nanerg’s Brilliant Russian Sound Film 
———__ THE BLUE XPRESS. 
a Coming 
rig VPALLAN STRAW HAT” (Rene Chir) 
’ < and : 
W. Emil Jannings’ “* F AUST 
3s. 6d, a ———— 
PERSONAL 
ne ps ‘ re 
1" OBTRY SOCLETY’S examinations in verse 
‘Ouse | l" ne have unique authority, value and effect,— 
DBSON jp details apply THE REGISTRAR, 44 Bramham Gardens, 
ARRIS ‘WS 
LIFFE cca a 
. " , 
= (POINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
' WA NTED = 
~~ yomouee, ROAD Hi MI DDLESES, iD FOR 
EWwO ey 2 
WSON MEN, ISLE 
OMAS | \pplications for the post, of PRINC IPAT are invited, 
sry £900, and house rent-free.—For partie ulars and 
CLAY of application apply to the SECRETARY, Br ritish and 
F.ZS, School GF ty, 114 Temple Chambers, Templ: 
scOW (vente, London, BE. 
— TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.--The Senate invite 
oe for the Stevenson Chair of Inter- 
stional History tenable at the London School of 
yonomies, Salary £1,000 a year. Applications (12 
an pies) Must be received not later than first post on 
«th Jannary, 1932, by he ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, Univer- 


ES LECTURES 
OTIC WSENDS’ HOUSE (opposite Euston Station), on 
ye tuesday November 3rd, 1.20 to2 p.m. MAURICE 
HANNISTER, Lecture Recit: tr “More Hebrew Folk 
ina vyeReiTty oF LONDON. 
W.2,. 
= \ (oursé of thi'ee Léttures on “ SPENSER’S * VIEW 
——= § ¢! THE PRESE STATE OF IRELAND’” will 
te given by PROFESSOR W. L. RENWICK, M.A., 
N.Litt, Joseph Cowen Professor of English Language 
ee ul Literature in Armstrong College, University of 
Durham), at BEDF ia COLLEGE, LONDON 
Wal, Regent’s Park, N.W. Entrance: York Gate), on 
\OVEMBER 10th, tith and 13th at 5.15 p.m. At 
tle first Lecture the Chair witl be taken by Professor 
lavelles Abercrombie, Litt.D., M.A, (Hildred Carlile, 
lrofessor of English Literature in the University). 
ADMISSION FREER, bale ae ge TICKET. 
8.15, S. J. WORSLBEY, 
Academic Registrat 
2.30, = ——— = 
UN, 
— SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
\' HOOLS FOR BOYS ann GERLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
ess sts, J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ge of the be st Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
id on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
"ARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec a. and 
IRUSEWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVIC 
Che age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
\DON. ad, a ie idue en Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
_ bon on C 
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(a line averages 36 letters 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose pelBewcrcosc exceed 9 lines. 


peor BEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
«. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 


Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 


apply to the SECRETARY. 


rP\RAINING.—Central Employment bureau and 
Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
cela Established 1898, Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts,— Write SrcreTary for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C.1, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY.—Boys’ Pub- 
‘4 lie School, Founded 1563. Inclusive terms, £85 to 
£95 per, annum, -Particulars HEAD-MASTER. 

XRLE NDS’ St CHOOL, 


I: 





















SAFI EF RON WAL DE N, , Ex ; 


BX. 





Ages 10-18. Junior Sehool, ages 7- 10. Fees : 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.-— Prospectus 
rom HEAD-MAsTER. 





M AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. — Pwo vacancies 
AVE for CHORISTERS. Education in the College 
Sehool. Competition: Tuesday, December Sth.— For 


details write REV. Dean ov Drvinrry. 





























ty of London, 8.W. 
ay be obtained. 


, from whom further particulars 
































Fel. : 
Qc HHO0LS AND TUTORS. 


Mansion House 5053. 





Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 


PREPARATORY. Messrs. H. PatLiry and R. ©. 
Lott, The School, Malvern Link, Wores. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YLMWOOD, Harrogate.— High-class residential school 
‘4for girls.-Mrs. Hogbes,B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A. (L) 


YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
PUBLISH YOUR MS. 


but the cost has precluded you? 
With experience, gained over a 
period of one hundred years, 
we are able to make suggestions 
and devise means whereby your 
MS. can published. Send it 
along and we will advise you. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & 


DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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] ANHERNE HOUSE, DAWLISH, DEVON. 
4 Boarding school for girls. Graduate Staff. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care, 
especially for delicate and backward pupils. 


s. 








O ° abi et o's oF 
) HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 

Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. School Chape}. Preparation for all Publie Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 


access London. 
Prospecturs on application te the 


AN 


HEAD-MISTRESS, 
BRIGHTON, 





lacie SCHOOL, 


Scholarship of £105 a year for school life and some 
Exhibitions of about £60 a year will be awarded on the 


result of an examination to be held at the school 
May %th-13th, 1932, and open to girls under 14 on 
May ist.—Application forms (which must be returned 


by March 31st) and particulars from the SECRETARY. 





\OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
h and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health reeord high.—HEAD-MISTREsS, 





wid be given free of charge to parents stating their 
‘rements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
heferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Jtd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
’ Telephone : Regent O30L (2 lines) 
i“ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
seols In existence, Price 2s, 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


Knigt htely, 














SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
r A COLLEGES 


Sie ENGINEERING TRAINING 
Ph LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 
ntial) —Founded spe cially to train 


*dveation for the Automobile Industry. 





COL- 
(Day and Resi- 
boys ef good 
The curriculum 
re Mes an essentially practical modern works expe- 

we With training in administration. Appointments 






_ DUNSTAN'’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 

h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Ss" NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
a7 (Recognized by the Board of Education) 
ges 7-14) formerly of Pynnae les Corner, Stanmore, 

Miele: ‘sex, is now fully re-established for boarders only, 

in sple ndid situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, at 

Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mile) ; 

gymnasium, 8 acres of playing tields and garden. Head- 














mistress, Mise P. lL. Brown, B.A., assisted by highly 
qualified staff. Every care to health and diet.—Tele- 
phone: Boxmoor, 331. 

MICHAEL'S SCHOOL. Cirencester, Glos. (under 


S" 
kh Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity, 


Qualified staf. 





fo {tualitiea students. Candidates will be accepted for 
wtionary term, SyHabus: from: HEAD-MASTER, 








Oxiord).— Beautiful house and grounds. 
Penal exams.—-Apply SISPER-IN-CHARGE. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupyiig the equivalent to a line « charged as @ 

Series discounts : 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
fo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


240 5% for 13; 


, for 6 insertions ; 


ne B CLIFP, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.--Boarding Sehooy 

for Girls, ages 11-18. Chureh of England. Reeog- 
nized by Board of Education. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Playing Field. 


é ow MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

High-class Boarding and Day School. 
well-equipped buildings and playing ficlds. 
staff. Mod, lang. aspeciality. 





EXETER. 

Spacious and 
Fully qualified 
Pros. from HEAD MISTRESS. 





: LAURELS, RUGB Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 


playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholars} sel available. Thos ply. the PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &e. 


oa OFFICE, Consular, Home Civil, [.C.8., &e.. 
1932. Ist place E.C.S. 2nd P.O. 3rd Home Civil. 
One-third of suceessful candidates studied at 
—— 
Park, W. 








, Hyde Padd, 3352 


5 Sussex Place 


AUT HORS, TYPEW WRITING, &e. 


] EARN to write 
4 hours profitable ; 


TUTE (Dept. 85), 
| I TERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
a age MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
&e., required.” Send stamp for prospectus to 
RoNsLD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1 
in GOLDEN VISTA PRESS, Fetter House, Pettex 
ane, London, E.C. 4, have facilities for printing 
binding, publishing and distribnting works of Fietien, 











Articles and Stories; make spare 
Booklet free.—-REGENT INstI- 
Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8, 














Science, Miterotere and Artin the Home, Colonial ane 

American market 

FVHE Temph “Bar “Publishing Company wish to an 
nounce that they are always glad te consider MSS. 


of any kind, 


Every MS. carefully re ry and a prompt deei- 
sion viven. Vv 


0 Chandos Street 





_FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





‘AT g 








k geese 7s., 7s. td., roasting fowls 6s. 6d., 78. pr 
ducks 6s. pr. te’d. Cash.— BLANCHFIELD, Bandon, Cork 
] LRG E ST roast’g chickens & ducks 6s., 7s., 8s. 6d. pr 
4 geese T=. ea., turkéys Its. 6d, éa. tr’d., p. pd, relia 
di Nor 4H DONOGHUB, Manor Rosscarbery, Cork. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


H GH EST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, 
Silver, Diamonds, Platin 

Plates (not vuleanite), &e. condition ; large o1 
small quantities; cash at once ; voods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world gj & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 








Old Gold and 
Antiques, Dental 


mm 











MISCELLANEOUS 


LOVERS of real 
CIGARETTES, 6s. 





REVELATLON 
Tobacco. “B 


TO 
IZIM” 


Turkish 


3d. per 


4 


100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LrD., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 


Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Chofea 





Natural Tobaceos; every pipeful an_ indescribable 

pleasure; 12s. 6d. ,er 4-lb. tin, post extra. 

| gg YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 


Artistic and original work from £3 3s. 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., 
i et you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—-24% 


for 6 inser 
0 
tions; 5°, for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 62. 


Specimens sent, 
London, W. }. 








) EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Paf, 
Afree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway,Scotland, 


OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
Ne) coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring; big profits 
—RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept. “ S,"’ Lindfield, Sussex. 

\ HY dread the cold weather, buy Shetland Garments 

Real Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods, Jumpers, 
Scarves, Berets, Vests, &c., from stock or knitted to own 
measurements; book early for Xmas.—Send for free illus, 
catalogue to Miss M. J. Smitu, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland 











wi rER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES 
direct to you by post. Saves you shillings in the £. 
Posteard brings Illus. Catalogue and PREE PATTERNS 
of lovely “ B.P.” Woven Underwear, one of Britain's 
finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any style, any 
size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully soft, silky 
and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage. Complete 
satisfaction, or mouey back.—Write to Birkett « 








Phillips Ltd., Dept. S., Unien Road, Nottingham. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cons. 


T OU RS, &e. 


ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB CRUISES, 1932. 














ON THE FIRST-CLASS CRUISING STEAMER 
FORMERLY THE sis. ‘ARAGUAYA’ OF THE 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. RECON- 
STRUCTED FOR CRUISING FROM NEW YORK TO 
THE WEST INDIES AND PURCHASED FOR 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISING. 17,500 TONS, 
100 Al AT LLOYDs. 

LECTURES BY THE RIGHT HON. H. A. L. 
FISHER, PRESIDENT OF THE CLUB; THE 


BISHOP OF WINCHESTER; THE RIGHT HON. 


SIR RENNELL RODD, G.C.U.; SIR MARTIN 
CONWAY; SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE ; DEAN 
INGE; CANON MOZLEY; ARCHDEACON RAW- 
LINSON; CANON WIGRAM; DR. WORKMAN, 
and OTHE RS. 

ALL PRICES INCLUDE return ticket London to 
Venice, specified shore excursions, guides, railway tickets, 
first-class hotels, and cruise in 3-berth cabins. Single 
and double cabins and suites at varying rates. 

: ‘HRISTMAS VAC ATION CRUISE DEC- 
£52 10 0 IMBER 22nd to JANUARY 16th. LON 


DON, GOTHAR D, MILAN, VENICE, SPALATO, 
PORT SATD, 8 DAYS HOTELS IN CATRO VISITING 
PYRAMIDS, etce., RAGUSA, VENICE. EXTENSIONS 
'O PALESTINE AND LUXOR. 

THIS CRUISE WILL BE REPEATED LEAVING ON 


JANUARY 17th AND FEBRUARY 20th. 
£42 00 MARC H 18th to APRIL 8th. VENICE, 
CILY, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
TROY, DE 108, CRETE, MYCEN A, OLYMPIA, 
£42 0 0 APRIL 7th to APRIL 26th. VENICE, 
ITHACA, DELPHI, 


KALAMATA, MYCEN-£, ATHENS, CRETE. 

£57 15 Q APRIL 26th to MAY 26th. VENICE, 
ATHENS, RHODES, CYPRUS, SYRIA, 

PALESTINE, EGYPT, ete. 

CONSTITUTION AND PROCEEDINGS OF CLUB 
ON APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY, 38 
ALBANY COURTYARD, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
W. 1, 


N 
OLYMPIA, PYLOS, 
N 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





DATH.—ROYAL 
» class residential. 
Large Garage. 


YORK 
Fully 
Historical associations from A.D. 


HOUSE HOTEL.—First 
licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 
1759, 





PRACING CANFORD CLIFFS. 
overlooking Poole Harbour and sea. Private sitting. 
room available. Special diet. Owners trained nurse and 
masscuse.—HAVENHURST, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 


-Quict board-res- 





YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS. 
»olo. Every comfort Iixcel 
Hill 9, Cheltenham 


Golf, motoring, 
I table. -COLLETTs, 
Cleeve 


I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with * . c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. ITild, 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 


E ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES 
4¥acing sea, 
English chef. 





{DINBURGH. 
Lic rescent. 


THE ALISON 
Tems.: “Melcresf,’’ Edinburgh. 


HOT EL.— Melville 
Tel, 207501. 





re TER.--ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H, & c, 
water & radiators inbedrms, Lift, Nt. porter.’Phone 4071, 











LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous Sulphate) that the dose 
r exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usu ally seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS. 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation.) 




















ONDON.— KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street, 
L Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1; 200 rooms with hot 
and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. per 
night, Special inclusive terms on application 





a INNS. 

L 

Ask for Descriptive List (24. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 

Lrp. 

GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


P. RB. H. A., Urp., ST. 





STREET, W. 1 


] ONDON. 
d 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Llectric fires and hot and cold water in a 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom — 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—gs, rr 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Large} 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, , 


sine AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere aad 
reasonable charges, Garage. For Illustrated Tariff appl 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655. y 








Daddy Hole Plain, 
200 feet adove sea, 
’Phovs : 9207, 


Spe gh fm HYDRO HOTEL, 
Fully Licensed. First class. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. 





To. —SEYMOUR HOTEL, On River Dart, 
1st Class. Cent. heating. ng, boaténg, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis Ke. Gar. ’Phoe: Totnes 14, 












"bus fare jpoond St.? Come 

to 34 Southwick St., Cumbridge TERRAC E, ~~ 
Park, W.2, Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths 
No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. Tel. Padd, 2: 364 


wt not stay within 1d. 








\ THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 §¢, 

George’s Square, $.W Room and Breakfast 
5s. 64. day, or 30s. With dinner, 63, 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 


weekly. 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &ec. 


—————. 
| 7 ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober. 
A land,summer «& winter resort.—Mrs. VIoLEY BATESON, 


LUGANO, vores BRISTOL 


Open all year. Beauti ful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 














TO LET, &c. 


fp apes Y.—RETRENCH by taking an unfurnished 
Flat, and REDUCE domestic worry. Magnificent 
position facing full south and the sea. All inclusive 
rents.—1i Hesketh Crescent, Torquay. 








W HY not stay within = "bus fare Bond St.? Come 
to 5+ Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 





>/6 daily. 
water all bedrooms. Tel. 


Park, W.2. Room & bkist. from 5 Baths free. 
No tips. H. &¢ Padd. 2364, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


f ee TRAVEL 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the 


MANAGER will be pleased to send to 


“« Spectator's’” Recommended List. In order to 


readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


aive under publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
—PULTENEY 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE 
—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 


BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. A 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (Ss. Devon)._-HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 





BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH eee. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE R. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
-ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).- TUDOR CLOSE 


BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHE RN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORTA 
CALLANDER (Perths.).- “DRE ADNOUGHT. 


—PALACE 

CAMBRIDGE.—BULL 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP. 
CHELTENHAM.—-LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN 

—RHOS ABBEY 
CONWAY (N. Wales). —CASTL E. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). . 
CROWBOROUGH.—BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey) SHIRL EY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.— KING'S ARMS 
DORKING.— 
meme os ICH SPA. —-WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

sATHS. 


)U MFRIES.— 

EDZELL (Foriarsh ire 3 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE 
ENNERDALE LAKE Ko umb.). 


PANMURE, 
ANGLER'’s 





EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE 


London: Printed by W. 


No. 99 Crowe 


SpreaiGut anv Sons, Ltp.. 
N 





EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT oo 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LA 






GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PE 7 te AN. 

HARLECH gaa PEG DAVID's. 

HARROGATE.—CATRN 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 

HORNS CROSS (N Raton’ HOOPS INN. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

ILKLEY.—-WELLS HOUSE. 

INVERNESS.--CALEDONIA 

KENMORE (Perths.).—BRE ADAL BANE 


KINGUSSIE (Inverness- -shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGEN 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). —ROY AL 
LLANDRINDOD WELL S. —YE W 
LLANDUDNO.—-GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire}—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge 
—IVANHOR, Bloomsbury St., W.4 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St. 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1 
—TH ai KERAY, Russell St., W.C. 
—WAVERLEY, loaner Row, W.C, 
LYME REGI nk THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK,.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIUVE DON ARD. 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 


LAKE 


VICTORIA, 


SLL. 





Wed 





OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 


GREAT WESTERN, 
STATION. 





PAIGNT ON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFF 
PAR (Cornwal!).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 


PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GR AND; 
PERTH.—ROYAIL GEORGE, 

—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.—-ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).--TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. a ONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR oar —BA 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. 
RUGBY.—ROYAIL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall) —CHY-AN-ALBANY, 


NORTHERN. 


ST. MAWES © Jornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAFORD.—BA 

SEAVIEW (1.0. W. ).—PIER. 

SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WEL LS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 


SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH 


TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset ). —TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUS 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire). —IMPERIAL. 


TEWKESBURY.—RKOYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—HYDRO. 

—OSBORNE. 


—ROSETOR, 
VICTORIA 

TOTNES.—SEYMOUR. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER,. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE 


AND ALBERT. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


bonuses. 





———- FOR FURTHER DETAILS < 


Some Benefits of 
The *“ Globe”? Maximum Protection 


Assurance 


Maximuin assurance cover throughout. 
Complete immunity from depreciation. 
Cessation of premiums at 60 or 65, 

Rebate of income tax. 

High bonus; present interim rate 48/- 9 
per annum. 

Should the need for cover have passed when 
the premiums are paid up, the guaranteed 
surrender value of £70 per £100 assured at 
age 60, or £75 at age 65, would be allowed, 
and in addition the cash value of the accrued 


Ia ace ca tn 


‘THE 
LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


have a special scheme’ which = safe- 
guards a man’s dependents in the event 
of his death, and protects his pocket by 
confining the premiums, which are very 
moderate, to the productive years of life. 





To the 


Head Office: | 


Assurance, 


, 








LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


particulars of “ Globe” 


NORE: Seikleoacoedeccewe etter 


‘ lddress emer mere roe seeseueeeseseeers 


——_——_-> POST TO-DAY——_—_— 


& GLOBE 


London: 


1 Dale St. Liverpool | (Chief Office) 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Please send, without obligation to me, full 


Protection 


Age 


pert 


birth- 
day: 
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DISCOVERY. 


G, Over 400 years ago, Balboa crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama from the Atlantic Coast and discovered the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Gd, To-day, the Isthmus is traversed by the Canal, while 
other vital arteries of modern commerce are provided 
elsewhere by the great railway systems which link the 
two Oceans. 

G, The great and growing trading development of the 
New World is also largely dependent upon complete 
international banking facilities, and these are afforded by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


117 OLD BROAD ST,LONDON.EC2 




















<<<, 





—_— 


——$——____ 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


“The Service 
of the 


Midland Bank” 


The first customer of the Midland Bank 
could never have foreseen the breadth 
and variety of the facilities available to 
his countless successors. It is the aim of 
the booklet bearing the above title to 
describe some of the services which the 
Bank now offers to actual and potential 
] customers. 
















A copy of the booklet is obtainable at any 
of the 2100 branches of the Bank. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


} Affiliations: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. and North of Scotland 
Bank Lid., Scotland; Midland Bank Executor and 

Trustee Co. Ltd. 
































ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED, 


24 Lombard Street, 


E.C, 3. 











Capital Authorised - - £1,800,000 

Capital Subscribed - - 1,800,000 

Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 

Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 

Reserve Fund - - “ 1,000,000 
DIRECTORS. 


Cotin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman, 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER, 
Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. 
FRANK NEWCOMB. 
Manager—¥. Newcomn. 
Sub-Manager—B, F. Crewpson, C.B.E. 
Secretary—P. C. Tone. 





Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as adveriised 
{from time to time in the daily papers. For longer periods 
on specially agreed terms. 





The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 








_ THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £225,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 


conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 





Tele. (Inland): “ Sarsrevo, Wier, Lonpon.” 
| Address\ (Foreign): ‘‘ Saesrevo, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone No.: Mansion House 7842. 








‘Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW) 
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Banking and the 


Uxuess TL am much mistaken there is nothing which 
will have done the Socialist Party of this country more 
harm at the recent General Election than the attack 
which was made by its members upon the banks. It was 
fairly obvious that this attack was inspired by two 
equally unworthy motives. The first was manifestly 
connected with the desire to supplement the attack on 
capital resources, through the medium of taxation, 
by a control of the entire credit and liquid resources 
of the country. The other motive savoured of a species 
of revenge, for the leaders of the Socialist Party professed 
to believe that it was the bankers who were directly 
wesponsible for the halt called last August to the growth 
in national expenditure, and for the severe economy 
eampaign which finally resulted in the balanced Budget 
presented by Mr. Snowden last September. I have 
little doubt that the true aims of the Socialists are 
dearly recognized by the public, but there are certain 
points connected with this avowed determination on 
the part of Mr. Henderson’s Party to nationalize our 
banking system which it may be well to emphasize and 
place on record, for the campaign against the banks 
hy the Socialists is of old standing and will, doubtless, 
be renewed. 
SOCIALISTS’ CONCEPTION OF THE BANKER. 

Incidentally, it is rather difficult to imagine just 
what is the conception of the Socialists of the funetions 
of the joint stock banks, for the disposition is 
to treat them as though they were a kind of ultra- 
capitalist. Thus when the claim is made that the 
banks should lend to all and sundry at low rates, almost, 
it would seem, 
irrespective of 


National Credit 


in the last resort the State could draw upon the taxpayer 
for any shortcomings in the national balance-sheet, and 
well does the taxpayer know the extent to which his 
resources have already been drawn upon to make good 
shortcomings in the Exchequer accounts. This power to 
draw upon the ratepayer or the taxpayer, as the case may 
be, tends, however, to a slackness in the conduct of 
municipal and national finances which in the case of 
individual enterprise is prevented by the fear of early 
insolvency. 
A Curious PLEA. 

It should be noted, too, that this latest attack upon 
the British banks was made at the moment when our 
leading statesmen had told us that Britain had been 
brought to the verge of insolvency by many years of 
gross extravagance, not in banking, but in the national 
expenditure, culminating in two disastrous years of 
administration by the Socialists themselves. The heavy 
withdrawals of money from this country by the foreigners 
and the flight from the pound on the part of many 
British residents were not occasioned by distrust in 
the banks, but by distrust approaching acute alarm 
occasioned by the conduct of the national finances and 
the confiscatory tendencies of the extreme Socialists. 
How then it could be imagined that the idea of State 
ownership would appeal to the mass of the community 
whose savings rest with the banks passes comprehension. 
Not only would the serious prospect of control of banking 
deposits and the credit system by the State be followed 
by an immediate curtailment of deposits held by the 
banks, but unquestionably the blow already given to 
thrift and individual enterprise by excessive taxation 

would be ren- 
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their liquidity, 
there is surely 
acomplete for- 
getfulness of 
the fact that 
the banks, so 
far from being 
capitalists, are 
simply the 
holders in trust 
of the liquid re- 
sources of the 
community, in- 
cluding the 
savings of the 
humblest 
classes. Gene- 
rations of 
sound banking 
have inspired 
such confidence 
on the part of 
the public that 
these resources 





































nationalization 
of the banks. 
More and _ not 
less restraint 
upon the Go- 
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control of the 
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is called for at 
the present 
time. 





FUNCTIONS oF 
THE BANKER. 

It will never 
be possible, 
however, to gct 
sane thinking 
upon the fune- 
tions of bank- 
ing in the coun- 
try until this 
absurd notion 




















are confidently 
entrusted to 
the custody of 
the banks. and 
the very fact 
that they are 
hot State owned but have to employ their funds profitably 
and safely constitutes in itself one of the chief explana- 
tons of the success achieved. Were the banks State owned 
itmight appear at first sight as though the depositors had 
obtained further security. Such, however, would scarcely 
de true, it is true that State ownership means that 


IF THEY TAKE OVER THE BANKS. 
BANK MESSENGER : “‘ The printer wants to know how much money he can print to-day, sir.’ 
Tue Guv’Nor: “ You tell him to print as much as he likes and give the boys a good time. 





of regarding 
the banks as a 
kind of super- 
capitalist in- 
stead of the 
custodian of 
other people’s moncy has becn blown to the winds. Fora 
moment’s thought will show how materially this view 
affects the attitude towards the banker on all matters con- 
nected with the general financial well-being of the country. 
If the many millions of deposits in joint stock banks repre- 
sented private ownership by the directors it might well 


(By the courtesy of the “ DAILY Express.” 
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The EQUITY AND LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY was one of the 
first to introduce the Family Provision 
Scheme whereby the young married man pro- 
vides, in addition to the capital sum assured, 
a fixed income for his wife and family in the 
event of death during a specific period of 
veats. 

The benefits of this scheme have now been 
extended, and may be applied to an endow- 
ment or whole-life assurance, with or without 
profits, as may be most suitable to the 
individual requirement. 

Low rates of premium. 

Write for new abridged prospectus to the 
Manager, 


EQUITY & LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


18, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2 


Funds exceed £9,800,000 
ESTABLISHED 1844 
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A Vast Clientele 


Amongst _ its the National 
Provincial Bank numbers Governments, 


customers 


Corporations, all sections of the Professional 
and Industrial Classes, Housewives, and 
Children of all ages—testimony enough to 
the wide range of banking facilities jt 
offers—and to one and all the same 


courtesy and attention are extended. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 








Paid-up Capital - £9,479,416 Reserve Fund - £9,479,41¢ 
Deposits, etc, (June, 1931) = £267,275,144. 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,350 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 





Affiliated Banks : 
COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


| 
| 

















ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS ... £50,387,090 








OVER 200 YEARS 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 





A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
Trustee and Executor. 





LONDON OFFICES: 
City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 


Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: 
SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
243 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


Affiliated Bank—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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The 
ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


CAPITAL : 
Authorised - - - - £2,000,000 
Subscribed and Paid Up - £1,250,000 


President: Tue Rr. Hon. Tok EARL OF DERBY, 
KG, GOB. GC.V.0;, £6. 


a DIRECTORS: 
Cuarces Laurent (Vice-President), 
F. A. Szarvasy (Chairman) 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON VICOMTE DE La PANOUSE, K.C.M.G., 
R. M. Hotvanp-MarTIN, C.B. K.C.V.0., C.B. 
PrieRRE MIrRabauD Henri Povuyanne, } Joint 
CRE. 


Lorp Cuartes Montacu, General 


C.Vv.0., D.L, S. Metz Managers. 


The Bank undertakes commercial banking busi- 
ness of every description throughout the world, 
and is specially equipped to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade between Great Britain and France. 


31, LOMBARD ST. 
LONDON .E.C.3. 


+ Mansion House 7711 (8 lines) 


Telephone + . . 
“ Angfrebank,” London. 


Cable Address “ . 
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gid that should the chairmen or other directors of 
ihose institutions express views in public with regard to 
the conduct of the national finances their views would 
jave to be discounted by reason of their super-capitalist 

sition. If, however, the true situation 1s not only 
that these directors are custodians of the liquid resources 
if depositors, but that those deposits constitute an ever- 

rssing liability, then surely not only are the bankers 
wstified in expressing their views when they consider the 
jnancial safety of the nation as being endangered, but 
they would be failing in their duty alike to depositors and 
the nation if they failed to make their views heard. And 
yet such has been the effect of this persistent attempt on 
the part of the rabid Socialists to hold up the banker as 
gkind of super-capitalist that it is only with the utmost 
jesitation that the banker ever attempts to make known 
his views on the conduct of the national finances. 

RecENT TRIBUTES. 

Yet surely if the events of the past few months are 
dudied quietly and apart from the storm and stress of 
the General Election, which is, happily, a thing of the 
past, there can seldom have been an occasion in our 
history when more powerful testimony has been offered 
to the bankers of this country. The conduct of the 
national finances and the avowed policy of the late 
Socialist administration caused a certain flight of foreign 
and even domestic capital, but there was never a moment 
when distrust was shown in our great banking institu- 
tions. It was the bankers who, more than a year ago, 
were constrained to send manifestoes to the Government 
concerning the state of the national finances, and it was 


Life Assurance 


Tun postponement by the Atlas Assurance Company 
of the declaration of a bonus con its participating policies 
has disturbed holders of with-profit policies in general. 
Under present financial and political conditions it is as diffi- 
cultto see ahead in life assurance as in other matters, but a 
brief review of the points involved may be welcome. 

In the first place, it should be noted that the Atlas 
amouncement states that life business has, apart from 
the decline in the market value of securities, run exceed- 
ingly well ; all the ordinary sources of revenue have been 
well maintained and are sufficient to cover a bonus in 
excess of the current interim rate of 48s. per £100 per 
amum. This clearly shows that the chief adverse factor 
is depreciation of securities. 

Depreciation will vary with each life office aecording 
to the nature of its investments and the policy pursued 
inthe past. Both fixed and variable interest securities 
have suffered depreciation, but the former to a much 
lesser extent. English and Scottish life offices hold 
only small amounts of ordinary shares and depreciation 
in their case should therefore be conlined within moderate 
limits. Ruling quotations of high-class stocks are not 
0 low as they have been in the past and those offices 
which then wrote down the book value of their invest- 
ments and have not since written it up again should 
escape depreciation except in respect of Stock Exchange 
securities acquired in recent years. Investment reserves 
have been created in other cases and should go a long 
way to meet any probable depreciation. 

Errect oF DEPRECIATION. 

The influence of depreciation on bonuses is transient. 
epreciation must be made good out of the profits 
available and the sum required for the purpose cannot 
be distributed, but the amount of the investment income 
Snot affected. ‘The sum appropriated for depreciation 
tan itself be invested, thereby increasing future invest- 
ment income and consequently future bonuses. The 
real effect of depreciation is temporarily to reduce 

huses, but the loss is ultimately restored to policyholders 
by subsequent bonuses being higher than they would 
ave been but for the interest derived from the investment 
of the sum reserved for depreciation. Loss is incurred 
only by those whose policies become claims before the 
temporary reduction in the bonus has been recovered. 

Before passing from the subject of depreciation it may 
pointed out that the depression which produces 


at the annual dinner of the British Bankers’ Association 
in the spring of this year that its chairman sent, through 
the chief guest of the evening, a message to the Govern- 
ment of the day with regard to the serious position with 
which the country was confronted. It was without 
doubt the bankers who, under pressure of stern necessity, 
finally brought home to the Government last August the 
need for immediate retrenchment, and there is scarcely 
a speech which, during recent weeks, has been made by 
politicians of such divergent political views as Mr. Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon, whieh has not 
included an eloquent tribute to the part which has been 
played by the bankers in Britain’s time of erisis. I am 
far from suggesting that there may not be some directions 
in which improvements both in our central and joint 
stock banking systems might be made, for bankers them- 
selves are perfectly alive to that fact. No one of those 
improvements, however, runs in the direction of State 
control, and unquestionably banks in their present 
unfettered form will take a great part in aiding the 
financial recuperation of the country, which it is hoped 
may be witnessed in the near future. 

For the time being, therefore, at all events, we are likely 
to be spared any such scene as that humorously depicted 
by that inimitable cartoonist “* Strube,’’ whose contribu- 
tion to the Daily Express of the 23rd inst. is reproduced 
by permission. It is only fair, perhaps, to remember that 
the Socialists avowed their determination not to inflate, 
but, unfortunately, the promise was somewhat inconsistent 
with the elaborate programme of continued high expendi- 
ture. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Bonus Prospects 


depreciation also produces profit of a kind for the life 
oflrees, though the cause and the nature of this profit are 
much to be regretted. Many policyholders will be 
forced by prevailing circumstances to surrender their 
policies. Surrender values are not calculated on too 
generous lines and yield the offices a profit. If surrender 
is necessitated by inability to pay the premium the sum 
should be borrowed from the oflice issuing the policy. 
By this means the assurance can be preserved. The loan 
can remain a permanent charge against the policy and the 
interest regarded as a small addition to future premiums, 
though it is better to pay the debt as soon as possible. 

Total net investment income and its ratio to the life 
funds are the most important sources of bonus. If the 
book value of the investments be written down, the 
ratio of the income will be raised, and the higher the 
ratio the higher will be subsequent bonuses. 

Income Tax and Net INTEREST. 

Successive increases in income tax in the last year 
or two must depress the ratio, and it is the net rate of 
interest earned that counts. Can the deerease in net 
interest be counteracted by obtaining higher gross 
rates ? Capital can now be invested at as satisfactory 
a rate as at any time. Opportunitics for profitable 
investment abound in all directions, but these profitable 
rates can be earned only on new investments and leave 
the tax-diminished yield on the mass of existing security 
holdings untouched. 

Life oflices have large amounts of new money for 
investment from the excess of current income over 
outgo and from the redemption of stocks held. As 
stated above, surrenders at present are abnormal and 
may curtail the excess of current income. In any case, 
the volume of new money, large in itself, is small in 
relation to the mass of existing investments and the 
leavening of the old by the new is a slow process. 

Default in payment of interest on securities held 
may eat into investment-income, though the quality of 
the holdings is a protection against the mroad proceeding 
far. Conversion of National War Loan is a more potent 
menace to bonuses. Life oflices are large holders of 
this stock and any paring of the interest will be a serious 
matter for them, on top of the higher income tax. 

A set-off to higher income tax is the higher income 
tax rebate allowed on life assurance premiums. In 


effect, this constitutes an immediate cash bonus, or, 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 


THE 
SAFE AND SOUND 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY 


WITH ADDITIONAL INCOME BENEFIT 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
25-31, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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Manager an 


TELEPHONE: ( 
Metrororitan 8014 
(5 nines) 
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BARCLAYS BANK 





LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 8, 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


&300,000,000 





The Bank. has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries, 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 











OVER 2,100 


Branches in England and Wales. 
AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal and 
Toronto, 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 

















— 
Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL ...__... $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 

alates STERLING £6 500.000 
RESERVE FUNDS \civER ... . $10,000,000 
RESERVE. LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS —$20.000.000 





Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
roe Mr. C. G. S. MACKIE. Chairman 








Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Deputy-Chairman. | 
W. H. BELL. T. E. PEARCE. | 
A. H. COMPTON. J. A. PLUMMER. | 
B. LANDER LEWIS. T. H.R. SHAW. | 
G. MISKIN. J P. WARREN. 
CHIEF MANAGER - - t - V. M. GRAYBURN. 





BRANCHES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Jchore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 





Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
Yokohama. 

COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 

Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 

A. H. Barlow. The Rt. Hon. 

D. G. M. Bernard. Lord Revelstoke. 
C. A. Campbell. Sir George Sutherland. 
Sir George Macdonogh, A. M. Townsend. 
G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Cc. F. Whigham. 


MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
Sir Newton Stabb, . C. Jonas. 
Sub-Manager, R. E. N. Padfield. Accountant, A. Moncur. 








9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. E.C.3__ 























Subseribed Capital - . - £5,000,000 
| Paid-up Capital - - - £3,000,000 
| Further Liability ef Proprietors - £2,000,000 

Reserve Fund - - - - £3,160,000 


English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST, E.C3 
and 459 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 








Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman, 
TOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairman, 

C1. BAILLIBY, See. CE | SIDNEY M. WARD, ESQ, 
FORSTER OF LEPE, P.C., THE RT. HON. LORD 
G.C.M.G. WENLOCK, G.C.S.I1. 

i: WALTER D. SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 





Manager & Secretary: E. M. JANION. 
Asst, Manager: A. A. SHIPSTON, Sub-Manager:J. A. ROBERTSON. 
Accountant: F, C. HOUNSFIELD. 


Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited. 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 
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alternatively, may be regarded as increasing a_ bonus 
relatively to the amount of premium paid after deducting 
the rebate. Thus, though a reduction in bonuses _ is 
reatencd, a life policy should still prove over a period 


th Yip . : , 
, very satisfactory investment, IF. M. Toovey, 


Insurance Share Outlook 


(oNSIDERING the general fall in Stock Exchange quota- 
tions, the decline in insurance shares is not surprising, but 
much of the weakness seems to have been due to mis- 
apprehensions. Holders were frightened by depreciation 
and talk of a tax on fixed interest bearing securities. 
‘aculations were made of the probable results on the 
hasis of the large investments of British insurance com- 
janies, and it was forgotten that the greater part of 
these investments belong to the life department in which 
the sharcholders have only a slight concern. Life assur- 
ance is a distinct business which is discussed in another 
column. What is said here refers to companies whose 
prosperity mainly depends on fire, accident and marine 
jnsurance. 

This class of company pays dividends almost entirely 
out of the interest earned on its reserves, the trading or 
mderwriting profit being devoted to general financial 
purposes. Any depreciation could properly be provided 
for out of the trading profit, leaving the interest earnings 
free for distribution as hitherto. Interest earnings, it has 
been suggested, may be less owing, for instance, to the 
conversion scheme in Australia. Whether interest earn- 
ings from the Antipodes are sufliciently large to make a 
material difference has yet to be seen but, of course, any 
yeduction in them has a depressing influence on dividends. 

Insurance dividends are not in serious jeopardy while 
interest earnings are maintained unless they are partly 
drawn from underwriting profits, and this oecurs to an 
appreciable extent with not mnore than one or two com- 
panies. The chief danger to interest earnings is a great 
conflagration causing the depletion of reserves. Such a 
risk is becoming more remote in consequence of better 
fire-fighting organization and applianees and improved 
methods of building construction. Its relative importance 
has also been reduced by the extraordinary development 
of accident insuranee, where the chances of major losses 
are less than with fire. 

ExcnaNnce Losses snp GaAIrns. 

The bulk of the business of British insurance companies 
is obtained abroad, and fears have been expressed that 
the transfer of funds to this country will involve heavy 
exchange losses. Large reserves have to be heid in other 
countries to comply with local legal requirements, and 
remittanees home normally form a small proportion of 
the whole. Now that Great Britain has gone off the gold 
standard, transfers should in some eases be profitable, 
particularly from the United States, which is the biggest 
foreign market for British insurance, and probably on 
balance there will be a profit on exchange. Already some 
companies are reported to have realized part of their 
dollar investments with great apparent advantage. The 
valuation of American assets in sterling may result in large 
paper profits being shown for the year and overriding 
other factors. 

It is unfortunate that at the present time insurance on 
the other side of the Atlantic should be running unsatis- 
factorily. Mr. F, W. Pascoe Rutter puts the reduction in 
lire premium income in the United States at 15 per cent., 
and in accident premium income at 8 per cent., without 
corresponding decreases in claims and expenses. <A 
deficit on underwriting as a whole would have to be made 
good out of interest earnings, and in this way dividends 
might be temporarily affected ; but it does not follow 
that there will be a deficit. 

Reserve RELEASES. 

When insurance accounts are made up,a proportien of 
the premiums is reserved as provision for claims subse- 
quently arising in connexion with the unexpired insur- 
ances carried over. The reserve in practice is more than 
actually needed. A smaller premium income calls for a 
smaller reserve for unexpired risks and the excess reserve 
brought in from the previous year is freed, increasing the 
tominal underwriting profit for thet period of account, 


The anomaly thus sometimes happens that a bad insurance 
year in its broad aspects may produce a bigger under- 
writing profit. 

What was reserve becomes profit, and as profit is subject 
to income-tax. The deduction for taxation is lost to the 
company, diminishing its resources, and entailing a 
permanent reduction in interest earnings. What happens 
to the sum released from the unexpired risks reserve is 
most important because it affects interest earning power 
and ultimately the dividend. To the extent that it 
remains in the possession of the company the position is 
unaltered, whether the sum be regarded as reserve or 
profit, but if it is dissipated dividends must eventually 
suffer. 

Higher British income-tax exercises a restricting influ- 
ence on future dividends by curtailing the amount that 
might otherwise be placed to reserve and increase interest 
caraings. This does not apply to the tax levied on the 
sum divided as dividend, as it is passed on to individual 
shareholders except where dividends are paid free of tax ; 
there the company has to bear the extra tax and may in 
consequence reduce the net dividend. 

The financial position of British insurance companics 
is so strong that they should be able to withstand minor 
adversities without impairing their distributions. This 
View is supported by recent interim declarations. 

INVESTOR. 


Banks and Their Buildings 


Tuts is not a political article, nor is it concerned with 
financial economy. It is, however, conceivable that 
the post-War architectural activity of the Big Five 
has contributed in an unexpected and indirect manner 
to the undue prominence given to the Banks in the 
Daily Press during the last month. I refer to the 
psychological effect upon a certain section of the public 
of seeing attractive and expensive bank buildings being 
erected in their own and every other town, whilst at 
the same time the policy of Nationalization has been 
growing from a mere suggestion to a prominent position 
in a political programme. 

1 think the oft repeated statement that the erection 
of so many new bank buildings has been an exeuse for 
burying their ill-gotten gains is an insult to the intelligence 
of every shareholder. The cynic may smile at what I 
know to be the truth, which is, that a bank director has 
a sense of tradition, pride in architecture, and a desire 
to use the great powcr of his institution in a somewhat 
similar manner to the great Merchant Guilds of mediaeval 
times. The analogy between Modern Banking institu- 
tions and Merchant Guilds may be slight, but it is definite- 
ly traceable in the common rivalry of their building 
activities, and of their use in such buildings of the best 
craftsmanship and materials available, and such activity 
being in both cases the result of a need for expansion 
due to a rapid increase in the confidence of the public 
in the value and usefulness of these institutions. 

Grown oF BANKING SySTEM. 

The present banking system of England is of very 
recent growth. Until 1862 the great majority of country 
banks were private concerns issuing their own notes, 
which were backed by financial houses in London or other 
large centres: with the rapid development of industry, 
the private banks became absorbed by larger concerns 
in the cities; and a number of County and area banks 
were thus formed. The prominence of London as the 
financial centre of the werld gave the London banks 2 
dominant position, which was more emphasized as a result 
of the War: this produced first, alliance with various 
provincial banks, and finally absorption, or amalga- 
mation, reducing the main banking institutions of the 
country (apart from overseas banks) to the Big Five 
and such institutions as Martin’s, Hambro’s and 
Coutts, &e. 

The premises thus taken over were in many eases not 
adapted to the modern banking system, and with the 
cnormous increase of small investors during the War 
the banks found it imperative to modernize the old 
premises and to expand to mect the new demand for 
banking fneilities, 
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The Branch Bank of to-day is the natural heir to the architect have added to the interest of the provincial 
Banco of the Genoese usurer: the modern counter towns. In the larger cities the new b 


has replaced the primitive bench and divides the public 
from the “ usurer and his myrmidons”: four walls and 
a roof replace, for many reasons, the market place and 
open sky—yet note that the banks are always to be found 
in, or close to, the market place, or the place of exchange. 
The Manager’s room provides the same facilities for 
closer personal touch between principal and client as 
did the usurer’s “ parlour” in a Genoese street, whilst 
the modern strong room is the enlargement of the 
strong box which the earliest money lender kept beside 
his bench. 

There are a number of small branches in villages and 
seaside towns which are very little removed in their 
essentials from the picture I have suggested of an early 
bank: and the large branch bank differs from such only 
in scale, and not in the principle of its planning. 

SIMILARITY IN ARCHITECTURE, 

A certain general similarity that is apparent in buildings 
designed for this purpose is therefore not unnatural, and 
at the same time makes them easily distinguishable 
from other buildings, and is a very desirable factor from 
the bankers’ point of view, and one which they encourage : 
and to the discerning eye each of the banks has an 
individuality of its own, so that it is possible to recognize 
one from the other at a distance where the name is not 
legible. 

lor some years one of the banks had a strong predi- 
Jection for a particular stone and semi-circular headed 
windows separated by sturdy columns, and even went 
so far as to discuss the possibility of a standardized 
design. 

Each of the Five has its own very definite charac- 
teristics, but I think that recently, owing to a growing 
appreciation of the desirability of designing to conform 
with local tradition, this has become less pronounced. 

I have in mind a town which flourished in the eighteenth 
century and contains many charming brick buildings : 
the banks all harmonize with the prevailing character 
of the place. One bank in particular makes a practice 
of converting to its use, wherever it is possible, ancient 
guildhalls or market houses, and many provincial towns 
owe the preservation of some historical building entirely 
to this fact: vide the old market place—Henley-in- 
Arden. 

I cannot conceive that this publie-spirited action 
provides the institution in question with premises really 
suitable for banking purposes, but possibly the publicity 
thus obtained compensates for any inconvenience that 
may result. Publicity is an important factor, and 
the absorption of corner sites is part of this policy, but 
the advantage of light from two fronts, and the additional 
security obtained is still more important. Good light 
is of great assistance to the cashier in the examination 
of signatures: whilst an island is the ideal for security, 
since although attack can then be made from any side, 
it can only be carried out in the glare of publicity. 

Tur Srronc Rooms. 

For the same reason the strong room itself is prefer- 
ably constructed as an island with a passage round it 
too narrow for the free use of any implement for the 
penetration of its walls. The modern strong room is 
the result of a never ceasing battle of wits between the 
safe-makcr and the burglar, but the present stage suggests 
that for the moment the burglar is beaten, as strong- 
room breaking seems to be a lost art. 

No longer do branch banks deposit their bullion in 
vaults in the bowels of the earth, but they prefer a 
single storcy building, for case of working, economy, 
and once again security, and this has made it difficult 
for the architect to avoid the new building being dwarfed 
by its neighbours. It is by no means easy to design 
a well-balanced small bank, as the essentials are not 
elastic: for instanee, in a small frontage the door must 
be to one side: the windows large: and there is very 
little support left to carry the frieze and the parapet 
or roof essential to give height. I feel that though 


there are few real masterpieces of design among the 
two thousand odd new branch banks erected throughout 
England and Wales, tks eombined efforts of the bank 


t ‘ ank frequ 
is only part of the ground floor of a large snodesk bey 


and loses, in consequence, any architectural individualit 
as street architecture: which leads me to suggest the 
much excellent post-War craftsmanship in wood sles 
and metal is to be found within the walls of such buildin . 
and I think it is here that the bank architects a 
achieved something definite—a sense of dignity aa 
repose that is typically English. ats 
LARGER Premises NEEDED. 

The building programme of the banks throughout 
the country was due to the post-War increase in the 
business of banking; this entailed larger staffs at the 
respective head offices, which were in most cases already 
cramped and inconvenient, a state of affairs which hag 
led to most bank buildings in the City being recon, 
structed or rebuilt. Within a stone’s “throw of the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, herself in a state of 
transformation, a dozen palatial buildings have sprung 
up during the last six years. 

With perhaps one exception, the architectural treatment 
is on conventional lines. Nevertheless, there is in each of 
these buildings, as regards their external treatment, q 
marked individuality—the personality and characteristics 
of the author of the design expressed in material form, 

SomE Concrete Exameies 

There are only two of these buildings which can be 
seen as they were envisaged by the architect : and they 
are the National Provincial Bank, opposite the Mansion 
House and Llovds Head Office in Cornhill. The architect 
of the former has taken full advantage of the dominating 
position of this site, and has produced a bold mass, very 
effective when seen at a distance, but a little disappoint 
ing as to the detail when closely scrutinised. Lloyds, an 
equally bold, though more conventional conception, to 
my mind has a base which Jacks the amount of detail 
necessary properly to balance the richness of the Corin 
thian order above, and due to its plainness appears to 
occupy too great a height in relation to the rest of the 
facade. The Westminster Bank is delightful in detail, 
and the views one obtains from various points of a narrow 
section of it are very charming: it is impossible from the 
street to view it en masse, and I have an impression that 
the architect, realizing this, has concentrated—quite 
rightly—on those portions of which a distinct view can be 
obtained. 

Of the Midland Bank it is difficult to write without a 
personal bias. The Princes Street front is complete, but 
due to the narrowness of the street the intrinsic value of 
its composition is lost, due to the angle of the perspective 
from which it is viewed, the depth of the reveals to the 
openings being over-emphasized and the voids lost, leaving 
the impression of too great a mass of stonework. The 
Poultry front, even in its present half-finished state, 
enables one to appreciate the strength and originality of 
the composition ; and inspires one to believe that the 
building, when finished, will wring reluctant praise from 
the pen of the most advanced modernist. 

The Bank of England is also at a stage of its reconstruc 
tion when comments are scarcely justifiable, though from 
those portions which are complete I get an impression 
that the massing will be very effective, but that the 
character of the new work is not quite in harmony with 
that of the old screen wall. 

Hambro’s Bank is an able attempt to produce a City 
bank in brick. 

A great deal of the interior treatment of these building, 
excepting of course the banking hall, is seen by very few 
persons, which is natural but ryzrettable, as there iss 
lot of interesting detail in panelliny, plaster, furniture, &e, 
most of which is reminiscent of the best work of the 
eighteenth century. There are some large banks in tht 
provincial cities, such as Martin’s Head Office at Liverp 
and this building is distinctly less traditional than thos 
to which I have referred above, but the competition fot 
the new Municipal Bank at Birmingham reveals a gene 
tendency towards conservatism in Bank designing, and 
personally I think that any advanced type of moderns 
in design is not suitable for buildings of this characteh 

Laurence M, Gorch, 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


OF SOUTH AFRICA 
- UGANDA 


THE UNION 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
LIVERPOOL : MANCHESTER 
NEW YORK 


LONDON * 
HAMBURG 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS 
HOUSES, SETTLERS AND TRAVELLERS 
INTERESTED IN THE ABOVE TERRITORIES. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


—— 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO. 


“more than two centuries. 





KEEP ACCOUNT OF EVERYTHING” is good advice which’ 


is often disregarded : it is a resolution abandoned sooner or ‘ 


later by a large number of people. 


Lloyds Bank has been keeping other people's accounts for 
By banking at one of its many 
branches, paying your bills by cheque, and passing all income 
into your account you automatically provide yourself with a 
complete record of your money. Incidentally, you can relieve 
yourself of the care of share certificates, the collection of 
interest coupons, the payment of annual subscriptions: and 
you will always find helpful advice, should you require it, on 


matters relating to finance of any kind. 


Lloyds Bank Limited. 





























THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA «mr<o 


BANKERS TO THE 
Imperial Government in South Africa, and to the Governments of 
Northern Rhodesia, Southétn Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 











CAPITAL— £10 
Authorised and Subscribed } 12098,.290 
Capital Paid-up - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund mee £3,164,170 
Capital Uncalled ... £7,500,000 
£13,164,170 





Head Office: 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 


77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
London Wall Branch—63 LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. 
West End Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 

Hamburg mormes? Bank of British West Africa Ltd., 

49-53 Schauenburger-strasse. | 


Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in South, East 
and Central Africa, 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE | 


The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the World. The closest touch with 
Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, 
attention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. 
Is available to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to | 

develop trade with South, East and Central Africa. | 








with special 
This service 











THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post frea on 


application. It gives the latest information on all South, East and 
Central African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 











BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager 























Capital Paid Up and Reserves 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1931 ... 


The Bank has over 570 Offices, 


| MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED. 


CENTENARY 


1831 1931 





Head Office: 
9% WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 
Manchester District Office: 
43 SPRING GARDENS. 
£7,777,990 
£74,922,230 


and Agents in 
all the principal towns at home and abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 

Foreign Exchange Business transacted. 

The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar 
for Public and Corporate Bodies. 


Small Savings Accounts opened; Interest allowed. 








THE 


SPECTATOR. [BANKING , AND) JNSURANce 


OcT, 31, 1931, 


























INSURE WITH 


All Classes of Insurance Tran- 
sacted and the duties of Executor 
and Trustee undertaken, 


Head Office: 
1, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


Marine Dept.: 
157, Leadenhall + im 
London, E.C.3 


ON Applications for 


Agencies invited. 
Branches and 
Agencies through- 
out the World. 








Insurance. 








1720 























STABLISHED at the most important commercial 
EK centres in South America and Portugal, the Bank 
of London & South America Ltd. is particularly well- 
equipped to carry out modern banking business of 

every description, 

fn peachy - BRAZIL - COLOMBIA - CHILE 

PARAGU - URUGUAY - PORTUGAL 


BANK OF LONDON 
és SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 

6, 7 & 8, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 
MANCHESTER Affiliated to BRADFORD: 
36, Charlotte St. Lloyds Bank Lid. 33, Hustlergate. 

And at NEW YORK, PARIS and ANTWERP. 
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tead Office : 8, MOORGATE, i 
LONDON, E.C.2 
j : Manager: Arthur Willis. 
j Chief Office m New Zealand: % Authorised and Subscribed 
WELLINGTON. / a £6,000,000. 
at ? Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. 
T. i per 
a ee a. Reserve Fund and Undivided 5 
which may be ascertained Profits, £2,168,457. 
on application. 
93 Branches and Agencies 
in NEW ZEALAND. 











LONDON & 
MANCHESTER 


Assurance Co., Ltd. 


BONUS DECLARED. 
Annual Valuation as at March 
24th, 1931, £2.4.0%. 
BONUS PROSPECTS. 


Net interest earned on Life funds 
for last nine years, £5 .0 . 0%; ex- 
ceplionally strong valuation of assets. 


FIRE, LIFE & GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


Chief Office: 
50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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